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Pipe and Tube Mills 


Product dependability— 
integrity of manufacture 
—engineering for specific 
production needs have all 
contributed to establish 
Yoder equipment as the 
industry standard of excel- 
lence. Since 1909 Yoder- 
built machinery, including 
Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll 
Forming Equipment and 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated Yoder Pipe 
and Tube Mills Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5502 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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COLD ROLL FORMING MACHINES 
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You're Holding a Tool 


How many persons read Street? To be 
accurate, it shouldn’t be necessary to 
specify persons because only persons can 
read, anyway—and judging by the way 
television is smothering the art and prac- 
tice of reading, a century from now it 
is conceivable that the printed word may 
shake hands with the dodo. (Figures of 
speech like that will hasten that lamenta- 
ble day, too.) 

Well, as of last week, 173,356 persons 
were counted as readers of SrerL. They 
went through it according to their par- 
ticular interests and needs, of course. 
Some skipped through; others plowed 
through; still others looked at specific 
articles. One man confessed he thought 
he was looking at Playboy, and rushed 
off to have his eyes examined until he 
remembered that he wasn’t wearing his 
elasses. 

Those 173,355 readers (we exclude the 
gentleman who forgot his bifocals) don’t 
read SrrrL for entertainment: They read 
it to be informed. They read it to make 
money, to save money, to keep up with 
competition, to learn new methods, to 
discover new products, to study the offers 
and claims of advertisers. SreEL is 
really a tool; in the hands of clever 
persons, the information it purveys can 
be parlayed into potential profits. 


Perils of Research 


The digits arrayed above triggered a 
mad bit of. research that has little to do 
with Sree, and practically nothing at 
all with useful information. We aimed 
to stack the number representing STEEL’s 
readers against the number of persons 
in the world, and then astound you 
with some comment about the tiny but 
potent percentage you represent.  Ac- 
cordingly, we sailed over our 5 ft shelf 
of books and curled’ up with a volume 
that turned out to be a cross between a 
farmers’ almanac and a preview of 
calamity. 

It was stated that man came on the 
earth half a million years ago, and that 
in 1000 A.D. the family had grown to 
400 million. Loose statements like those 
can be debated; they are not cause for 
alarm, in any event. It was the dis- 
organized mass of additional information 
that made your hair stand on end. Try 
some of this to cheer you up on this 
bright Monday morning: 

In 1900, world population had swelled 
to 1.5 billion, and in 1957, it had grown 
to 2.7 billion. Researchers in these mat- 
ters tell us that world population is grow- 
ing at the rate of 43 million annually, 
or 5000 per hour. Personally, we can’t 
imagine why anybody would go to the 


trouble of figuring the hourly rate; it 
seems unnecessary, and, to our way of 
thinking, entirely too nosey. 


Tomorrow the World 


If this rate of increase continues, which 
seems almost inevitable, the population 
of the world will be 3 billion by the mid- 
dle of 1962, or twice what it was in 1900! 
STEEL’s Editor Walt Campbell and As- 
sociate Managing Editor Vance Bell are 
able to wring a lot of comforting in- 
formation from these figures; they use 
them to throw light on their predictions 
of metalworking’s fabulous future. In- 
deed, Vance could compare the 1900 and 
1962 gross national product and warn 
the industry that it would have to in- 
crease its output tremendously to service 
its accounts in the immediate future. 

Mexico will double its population in 
25 years. How are you fixed for trade 
below the Rio Grande, hmm-m?  Ap- 
parently every country in the world is 
growing, except Ireland and a few by- 
passed cannibal islands where the popula- 
tions were slaves to their appetites. The 
most sobering fact about our fellow 
human beings is that most of them are 
hungry; indeed, of the 90 million persons 
who were born in 1958, half of them will 
always be hungry. 

Oh, yes—before we forget, consider 
that only 10 per cent of the earth’s land 
area is tillable; the remainder is meadow 
and pasture (20.2 per cent); forest and 
brush (27.8 per cent); and all the rest 
barren and waste. Seems like rocket travel 
will be developed just in time to permit 
everybody to escape into space. 

SreEL’s readers represent 6/1000 of 1 
per cent of the population of the world, 
but they guide the world’s greatest in- 
dustry: Metalworking. 


Four Coins 


Some gentle reminders have come this 
way concerning the recent omissions of 
teasers at this end of the page. No sharp 
new ones came in, which is not at all 
unusual because there is nothing new 
under the sun. The old ones are, and of 
right ought to be, retired—like this one, 
for example: A frugal DP wished to 
teach his son the value of money. He 
gave him a nickel, a dime, a quarter, 
and a dollar. “So go ahead,” he told the 
kid. “So how many different sums of 
money can you make with these 
coins, ha?” 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 37) 
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Automatic threading machine 
cutting internal threads on 90° 
pipe elbows and tees from 114” 
to 2’’ diameter using emulsion 


of S.B.C.O. 


Photo courtesy of Grinnell Corporation 


NEW S.E.C.0. EMULSIONS, WITH SMALLER 
OIL-PARTICLE SIZE, CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 


There’s a new and greatly improved S.E.C.O. 
(Sunoco® Emuisifying Cutting Oil), that has 
smaller emulsion-particle size to give you the 
following benefits: 


e BETTER PROTECTION AGAINST RUST, 


even at emulsion ratios as lean as 40-to-1. 


e BETTER DETERGENCY, which permits dirt 
and fines to settle quickly out of emulsions, leaving 


machines clean. 


e BETTER EMULSION STABILITY. Even in 
hard-water areas, emulsions of new S.E.C.O. stand up 
better than those made with other regular emulsifying 


cutting oils. 
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e BETTER FINISHES, CLOSER TOLER- 
ANCES. New S.E.C.O., with better coverage and 
wetting of work, produces consistently finer finishes in 
machining. Reject rate falls off. Tool life increases. 


TRY NEW S.E.C.O.—for increased economy in all 
machining operations. Ask your Sun representative, or 
write to Department S-2. 


Industrial Products Department 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Phila. 3, Pa. 


SUNDCO 
= 


© 1958 SUN OIL COMPANY 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


NO CLEANING, 
PLATING, POLISHING 
WITH NICKELOID 
PRE-FINISHED METALS 


Versatile Pre-Plated CHROME-STEEL 
and NICKEL-STEEL Now Available in Three Grades 


Cut costs! — Reduce production steps! The need was never greater; 
the method never surer than with Nickeloid chrome-steel and nickel- 
steel .. . now available in C-grade, a new low-cost utility grade for appli- 
cations that don’t require the quality of our A and B grades. These cost- 
cutting design materials are pre-finished — eliminate extra handling, 
cleaning, racking and polishing costs, plus actual plating costs. So ver- 
satile — adaptable to standard production methods, too! Their beautiful 
durable finishes can add so much in sales and utility value to your 
products at very low cost. Cut costs, reduce production steps with 
Nickeloid chrome-steel or nickel-steel — big 24” wide coils, sheets, strips; 
bright and satin finishes. Now save even more with new low-cost C-grade! 


NICKELOID METALS 


SINCE 1898 


Write For More Information 


: AMERICAN NICKELOID COMPANY 


PERU 1, ILLINOIS 


MILLS — Peru, Illinois and Walnutport, Pennsylvania Sales Offices Throughout the U.S.A, 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Requests Credit Be Given 


In your article, “Here Are Two Short- 
cuts for Complex Parts” (Dec. 22, 1958, 
p. 64), you mention the Flotrusion process. 
Flotrusion is a division of Darco In- 
dustries and a copyright term. Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge Inc. is a licensee for the 
process and the name Flotrusion should 
always carry a credit as a copyright of 
Darco Industries. 

William P. Lester 
Lester-Voorhees Co. 
Los Angeles 


Shows Interest in Salary Rates 


“Here’s How To Build Salary Rates” 
(Jan. 19, p. 42) is excellent. May I have 
an extra copy? 

B. G. Rudneff 
Personnel 
Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics Div. 


Kaiser Industries Corp. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Since we found this first article of such 
great interest, may we request that copies 
of the two subsequent articles be sent to 
us also? 

W. J. Allaback 
Director of Operations 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 


We found this article extremely interest- 
ing. May we have an extra copy? 


Burt Ganz 


Titan Industrial Corp. 
New York 


Article Explains Phenomena 


“Why Explosive Forming Works” (Jan. 
19, p. 62) has just come to my atten- 
tion. 

I should like to congratulate you on 
the article, not only as a good follow-up 
but also as a serious attempt to explain 
some of the phenomena attending ex- 
plosive metalworking. That approach, I 
feel, will do more to advance the art than 
anything that has been said to date. 
We encounter much frank skepticism in 
our attempts to sell the process in this 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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Which of 
these 
39 cities 
is your 
next stop? 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
ATLANTIC CITY 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
(opens early 1959) 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
AKRON 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 
DALLAS 
(opens early 1959) 
AUSTIN 
MOBILE 


WEST COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PASADENA 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Copens fall 1959) 


CANADA 
@eeeevoaneeeoed , . : s Bee MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


’ 
poe Sheraton S A call to the nearest Sheraton Hotel sets in motion the 
world’s fastest hotel reservation service. RESERVA TRON, 


R ES E R VA TR 0 N got new electronic marvel, reserves and confirms your room in 


him his hotel reservation any Sheraton Hotel coast to coast in split seconds! 


For hotel reservations for your next trip, just phone Sheraton. 


in just 4 seconds! Let RESERVATRON take it from there. 


FREE BOOKLET to help you plan ; 
Sheraton Hotels, Dept. 51, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


trips, sales and business meetings, 
conventions. 96 pages, describing 
Sheraton facilities in 39 major cities. 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION for the 
Sheraton Hotel Division of the 


| 

| 

| Please send me, without obligation: [] Sheraton facilities booklet 

| 
DINERS’ CLUB. This card is an | INOS src oS COC FeO Ba BAe eae SIRE Reo Donets Sayers 

l 

| 

L 


(.) Membership application for the Sheraton Hotel Division of the Diners’ Club 


invaluable convenience for the Add 
traveler a honored for all Sheraton TESSS 20s. Dlintiojonnte ley oclelie) ofte talfene:el.e) ie) Shelve) eves Wie onto tapmnia’ CONG | Silo” chi onT eciepterieMies ie, Satine? Sette tie ie: s o -ee 
Hotel services. 


Just send us this coupon — 
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A completely new concept in 
Tool Materials 


Fe Cr ro af Ce) 


| the only machinable carbide in existence! 


FOR: Blanking, Laminating, Deep Drawing and Heading Dies, 
Arbors, Core Rods, Wear Parts, etc. 


FERRO-TIC combines the fabricating advantages of steel 
with the wear-resistance of carbide. In the annealed, 
completely dense state, FERRO-TIC can be machined 
with high-speed steel tools on conventional tool room 
equipment; thus, the need for costly diamond grinding 
is eliminated. Once hardened, by oil quenching from 
1750°F, FERRO-TIC is extremely hard and wear-resistant. 
FERRO-TIC stock blanks can be fabricated into long- 
wearing carbide components, using available tools and 
skills without delay! 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A. 


Write or telephone for complete information: 


SINIERCASI 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
136 Woodworth Avenue, Yonkers 2, N.Y. YOnkers 9-6767. 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


area. No doubt others have the same 
experience. 

Joseph L. Bird 
Nitroform Inc. 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Saud: e 2 ° 


We .are much interested in the excel- 
lent article. If reprints are available, may 
we have at least six for our seminars? 

Horace Frommelt 
Director 
Spring Garden Institute 
Philadelphia 


Information Interests Managers 


“Changing Role of Metalworking Man- 
agers” (Jan. 5, p. 95) was most interesting 
to our management. We believe the 
information contained in this article 
would also interest the superintendents 
of our several plants. May we have ad- 
ditional copies? 

Charles W. Mercill 
Assistant to the President 
Haws Refractories Co. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Your article was interesting to me and 
I would appreciate it if you would send 
a copy to the vice president of our com- 
pany in New York. 

John G. Wehn 

Manager 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Monaca, Pa. 


Enjoyed Reading Breakeven Point 


In “Breakeven Point: Route to Better 
Decision Making” (Dec. 1, 1958, p. 40), 
I enjoyed reading about the new ap- 
proaches in determining the breakeven 
point in different business situations. I 
would appreciate receiving a copy of this 
article. 

H. J. Coughlin 
Manager-Quality Control 
Home Laundry Dept. 
Hotpoint Co. 
Chicago 


Wants Copies for Departments 


I was much interested in “Continuous 
Casting, Impact Extrusions Spark Revo- 
lution in Aluminum Partmaking” (Jan. 
12, p. 70). May I have three copies of 
this article for distribution to our engi- 
neering, metals research, and aluminum 
casting departments? 

E. S. Barnes 
Mill Products Engineer 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


It would be much appreciated if you 
would send us two copies. We are most in- 
terested in this subject, and feel the 
article would be of much help. 

L. G. Brotzman 
Partner 
Western Metal Decorating Co. 
El Segundo, Calif. 
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CALENDAR 
OF MEETINGS 


Feb, 9-11, American Management Associa- 
tion: Marketing conference, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, New York. Association’s ad- 
dress: 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. Marketing division’s manager: 
Coleman Lee Finkel. 


Feb. 15-19, American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical & Petroleum Engineers 
Inc.: Annual meeting, St. Francis, Shera- 
ton-Palace, and Sir Francis Drake 
Hotels, San Francisco. Jnstitute’s address: 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Secretary: E. O. Kirkendall. 


Feb. 15-21, Association of Steel Distribu- 
tors Inc.: Annual convention, British 
Colonial Hotel, Nassau, Bahama 
Islands. Association’s address: 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Counsel: 
Morris Rosoff. 


Feb. 16-18, American Management Asso- 
ciation: Midwinter personnel confer- 
ence, Palmer House, Chicago. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. Personnel division’s 
manager: John D. Staley. 


Feb. 17-19, Caster & Floor Truck Manu- 
facturers Association: Winter meeting, 
St. Moritz Hotel, New York. Associa- 
tion’s address: 27 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. Executive secretary: Harry 
P. Dolan. 


Feb. 18-19, Malleable Founders’ Society: 
Technical and operating conference, 
Wade Park Manor Hotel, Cleveland. 
Society’s address: 1800 Union Com- 
merce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Ex- 
ecutive vice president: Lowell D. Ryan. 


Feb. 23-25, American Management Asso- 
ciation: Research and development con- 
ference, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. Asso- 
ciation’s address: 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. R&D division’s man- 
ager: Philip Marvin. 


Feb. 25-27, Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion: Annual industrial relations con- 


ference, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis. Association’s address: 1721 
DeSales St. N. W., Washington 6, 


D. C. Secretary: James D. Secrest. 


Feb. 26-27, Alloy Casting Institute: Win- 
ter meeting, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca 
Raton, Fla. Institute’s address: 286 
Old Country Rd., Mineola, N.Y. 
Executive vice president: E. A. Schoefer. 


Mar. 5-7, Western Space Age Conference: 
Great Western Exhibit Center, Los 
Angeles. Sponsor: Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 404 S. Bixel St., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Mar. 9-10, International Acetylene As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. Association’s ad- 
dress: 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Secretary: L. G. Matthews. 
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helps cut 
our plunger 
costs in half!’ 


re says 
ANCHOR HOCKING 
GLASS CORPORATION 


‘““‘We’re now saving more than 
50% of our former outside cost 
in producing glass machine 


Various sizes of plungers from %” to 1%” 
tip diameters are machined with .001” toler- 
ance from N-3 steel preforms on the 15” 
HYDRAGUIDE. Cincinnati HYDRAGUIDE 
Tracer Lathes are built in 15” and 18” swing 
sizes and a variety of bed lengths. 


plungers’’, says James Madden, Superintendent of the Win- 
chester (Ind.) plant of Anchor Hocking Glass. 


Contributing greatly tothis saving is the new 15” CINCINNATI 
HYDRAGUIDE which handles about 60% of the production. 
All operations of rough cutting, automatic profiling and polish- 
ing are performed on the lathe. In addition to the unvarying 
contours obtained, the smoothness of HY DRAGUIDE?’s hy- 
draulic tracer mechanism is also credited with reducing the 
polishing operations required to produce the 25-30 Micro finish. 


Ask your CL &T Dealer to discuss HY DRAGUIDE 
tracer lathe applications in your plant. Or, write us direct. 


Improved Machining Through Research 
CINCINNATI LATHE AND TOOL CoO. 
3210 Disney Street + Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


“TRAY-TOP”’ Lathes ¢ ‘‘CINCINNATI”’ Drilling Machines 
““SPIROPOINT”’ Drill Sharpener 


How Cincinnati® Press Brake 
construction lowers job costs 


Only accurate machines can make accurate bends. The 
accuracy obtainable from a press brake begins with its 
structural rigidity. Cincinnati® Press Brakes give you maxi- 
mum accuracy and rigidity because of these construction 
features: 

1. Interlocked construction—The bed is supported 
directly by the housings, by means of hand-scraped bear- 
ing shoes. No welds are used as load supports, so every 
Cincinnati is free from welding strains. 

2. Center line loading—Since the Pitmans which 
drive the ram straddle the housings, weaving of the frame and 
cramping of the ram slides and shaft bearings is eliminated. 
All operating forces are contained within the housings. 


' 3. Deep beds and rams~—It’s a simple engineering 
fact that the rigidity of a press brake’s ram and bed in- 
creases approximately as the cube of the depth. For this 
reason, most of the weight of the ram and bed of a Cin- 
cinnati® Press Brake is disposed in depth, rather than 
thickness. Tests prove their working surfaces remain paral- 
lel within .005” under capacity loads. 


To you these construction features mean money saved 
in the long run. A Cincinnati® Press Brake is more accurate 
than other makes when you buy it . . . and will stay that 
way throughout its long life. 

Write Department C for Catalog B-5. 


Shapers vy. Shears i Press Brakes 


ne CINCINNATI 


24 


® 


SHAPER ca, Cincinnati 11, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Part Prices Firm; Small Hikes Coming 


~ 


Youll pay more for metalworking components 
after midyear than you do now. But most price 
increases will be small. In some cases, the only 
increase will result from curtailment of the price 
cutting that marked 1958. Customers are still 
“bargain hunting,” but they’re not getting the 
discounts they did last year. The second half 
of *S9 promises to bring more price advances 
than the first. Probable average increase: 2 to 4 
per cent (Page 45). If sales rise substantially, 
prices won’t keep pace. Reason: Competition. 


The Line-Up for Steel Labor Taiks 


There'll be two new faces on the steel industry’s bargaining team 
when steel labor negotiations begin in New York City in May. Heading the 
industry negotiators will be R. Conrad Cooper, U. S. Steel’s executive vice 
president—personnel services (taking the place of retired John A. Stephens). 
The other new face: H. C. Lumb, Republic Steel’s general counsel. Return- 
ing veterans: R. Heath Larry of U. S. Steel and John Morse of Bethlehem. 
That first team will probably be backed up by representatives from nine other 
steel companies. Representing the union will be David J. McDonald, USW 
president, Howard Hague, vice president, and I. W. Abel, secretary-treasurer. 
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Sheets and Strip Vie for Markets 


Producers of steel strip are fighting to re- 
cover markets they lost to slit sheets. Their 
ammunition: Strip offers precision, uni- 
formity of thickness, and a good finish that 
sheets can’t match. Where appearance sells 
the product, strip is making gains. The 
same applies where precision is critical. Con- 
clusion: While sheets have made gains and 
the market is in transition, the market for 
strip is not about to vanish (Page 108). 


What Labor Won in ‘58 


The median negotiated wage increase last year was 9.3 cents (vs. 10.3 in *57), 
reveals a Bureau of National Affairs survey of 4600 settlements in 32 in- 
dustries. Metalworking breakdown: Aircraft and parts—13.3 cents; auto- 
mobiles and parts—6.7 cents; electrical machinery—7.3 cents; iron and stecl 
—7.8 cents; machinery (except electrical)—7.9 cents; nonferrous metals— 
7 cents; instruments—8.5 cents; transportation equipment—9 cents. In addi- 
tion, 1 out of 4 metalworking settlements provides for deferred wage increases 
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and nearly | in 10 includes an escalator clause. Pensions figured in 18 per 
cent of the settlements, insurance in 36 per cent, and severance pay in 3 


per, cené 


Showdown Coming in Crafts vs. Industrials Feud 


The cold war between craft unions and industrial unions of the AFL-CIO 
is getting hotter every day. Leaders of the crafts are planning an aggressive 
fight and have demanded a ruling from the AFL-CIO executive council before 
yearend. Some have threatened to secede if they don’t get a satisfactory 
settlement. With new construction their only sure territory, the crafts are 
losing some jobs that are traditionally theirs, they say. Expect AFL-CIO 
brass to present a compromise plan soon—or the issue will explode at next 


fall’s biennial convention. 


Oxygen Steelmaking To Boom 


By 1965, oxygen converters will account for 25 
per cent (about 45 million ingot tons) of the 
nation’s steelmaking capacity and 35 per cent of 
foreign capacity, predicts Kaiser Engineers Div., 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. World oxygen steelmaking 
capacity is about 11 million ingot tons; by 1965, 
itll be 120 million, Kaiser predicts. Last week, 
Kaiser Steel Corp.; Fontana, Calif., poured the 
first official heats from three new oxygen fur- 
naces. Capable of turning out 1,440,000 tons, 
they doubled Kaiser’s capacity (Page 88). 
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In Bridgebuilding, Steel Girds for Aluminum Onslaught 


Steel is combating aluminum’s threat as a bridgebuilding material. The 
American Institute of Steel Construction is promoting design standardization 
to lower the cost of steel highway bridges. Steelmakers have boosted struc- 
tural shape capacity to 8 million tons—almost 3 million above their average 
annual shipments during the last five years. The federal highway program 
will take 1 million tons this year. 


Finsider Bids for World Steel Markets 


World competition is the aim of Italy’s iron and 
steel giant. Finsider has tripled production since 


1950 through a five-year plan that bears exami- 


nation (Page 59). Rising from the rubble of 
World War II to score gross sales of $600 million 
in 1957, it now produces more than 80 per cent 
of Italy’s pig iron and more than half its crude 
steel and hot-rolled products. The European 
Common Market dovetails with Finsider’s plans 
for capturing markets as it develops a steel in- 
dustry unsheltered by the government. About 
55 per cent of the firm is privately owned. 
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Footnote to Nuclear Attack METAL We 


If a city were hit by a 10 megaton nuclear surface burst, it would take 75,000 OUTLOOK 

, men nearly a month to decontaminate the area for rescue and rehabilitation OUTLOOK 

work. Clearing the streets would require 1200 power shovels, 1200 draglines, oe 

eae 2000 bulldozers, 1000 trailers, and 7000 trucks. Five billion gallons of water METALWC 
ae aries would be needed. That’s what Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, chief of engineers, METALWC 

; : U. S. Army, told the Associated General Contractors’ annual convention. METALWC 


Power Brushes Find More Jobs, Come in Great Variety OUTLOOK 


Metalworking plants are finding many new 

‘Meta _ jobs for power brushes. They deburr, clean, 

: blend edges, condition surfaces. They’re 

finding a promising new territory in dec- 

orative finishing. And they’re being used 

Bey it, to produce a surface that will promote ad- 

: hesion. Available in a wide variety of 

- bk Sign materials, shapes, and sizes, choosing the 
Be right one is important (Page 80). 


3 Utilities To Boost Capital Spending | . OSS 


a About 14.4 million kilowatts of capacity will be added to power systems this OUTLOOK 
a year (vs. 14 million in ’58 and 12.5 million in 1955), estimates Edison METALWC 
ee Electric Institute. The American Gas Association predicts 59 outlays for METALWC 
€ gas transmission, distribution, and storage facilities will hit $1.7 billion to METALWC 
$1.8 billion. It expects $8.1 billion to be spent during the 1958-61 period METALWC 
(vs. $5.7 billion during the 1954-57 period). OUTLOOK 


Shopping for an Incentive Plan? METALWC 


Incentives for hourly workers offer great METALWC 
potential—if you’re willing to pay the price. METALWC 
The potential: Productivity gains up to 50 METALWC 
per cent; substantially lower unit costs. The METALWC 
price: An increase of perhaps 20 per cent in OUTLOOK 
wage costs and a constant battle to keep OUTLOOK 
the program from going sour. Loose stand- OUTLOOK 
ards are a common cause of that. It’s im- OUTLOOR 
portant to pick the type of plan that best METALWC 
fits your operation and objectives (Page 52). METALWC 


a 3 How To Get Up Late for an Early Appointment METALW¢ 


A passenger airplane designed to fly at twice the speed of sound could be METALW¢ 
ro ordered today for 1965 delivery—but such a plane will probably never be OUTLOOK 
; built. Transports flying at three to five times the speed of sound, available — OUTLOOR 

by 1970, are a much more likely prospect, believes R. C. Sebold, vice presi- OUTLOOK 


dent-engineering, Convair Div., General Dynamics Corp. He doesn’t think OUTLOOK 
OUTLOOK 


METALWORKING OUTLOOK 
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an airline would finance Mach 2 equipment on the strength of a five-year 
advantage. The Mach 3 to 5 transports would have operational lives of 15 
to 20 years and offer tremendous advantages. Example: A New Yorker could 
leave his Long Island home for a 9 a.m. appointment in Los Angeles a half 
hour later than he would normally leave for his desk in Manhattan. 


Ultrasonics Moves into New Areas, Old Uses Expand 


Watch for industry to find even more uses for 
ultrasonic energy—in cleaning, machining, fabri- 
cating, inspection, and gaging. Some present uses 
might indicate areas where you can put it to 
work (Page 48). Pilot testing is underway to 
develop sound energy for degassing, etching, gal- 
vanizing, pickling, and scale removal. Its use for 
welding is gaining popularity. Makers of ultra- 
sonic equipment expect their sales to metalwork- | 
ing this year to climb to a record $35 million— 
more than double the °56 volume. 


Titanium Demand Turns Up 


Titanium producers expect a substantial increase in sales this year. Mallory- 
Sharon Metals Corp., for example, is budgeting °59 sales at $18 million, vs. 
$13 million last year. Two reasons for the upturn: 1. Price has declined. 
Rods now sell for $3.50 a pound, vs. $5.50 a year ago. 2. A booming market 
has opened up in commercial jet aircraft. The Boeing 707 contains 1000 |b; 
the Convair 880 and the Douglas DC-8 each use 2500 lb. 


How To Swim into a Market 


In your quest for new markets, don’t overlook the swimming pool industry. 
It chalked up record sales of $600 million last year and may hit $700 million 
this year, predicts Swimming Pool Age. Less than 5 per cent of the 51,200 
pools built last year were metal; 85 per cent were concrete; about 10 per cent 
were vinyl lined. About two-thirds were the backyard type—at an average 
price of $4170. 


Should You Pay Employees for Jury Duty? 


A National Industrial Conference Board survey indicates that 6 in 10 com- 
panies have specific plans to guard supervisors against personal loss while 
serving as jurors; some others pay without having a formal procedure. About 
53 per cent of hourly employees get that coverage. In most cases, salaried 


employees keep jury fees in addition to their regular pay while the fees are _ 


deducted from the pay of hourly workers. 


Straws in the Wind 


Auto buying was the major factor in December’s $306 million hike in con- 
sumer credit—the biggest monthly increase in two years and nearly double 
the November rise . . . Steel imports rose 30 per cent last year to 1.7 mil- 
lion tons while exports declined to 3.4 million tons, vs. 5.8 million in °57, 
estimates Roger M. Blough, chairman, U. S. Steel Corp. 
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How To Be a Better Manager 


Francis M. Rich, vice president of Inland Steel Co., recently expressed his 
philosophy of management to a group of young men about to enter the busi- . 
ness world. (They’re members of Sigma Iota Epsilon. The national manage- 
ment fraternity presented an honorary membership to Mr. Rich.) We think his 
message deserves wider circulation. 


The principal goal of business is to make a profit, he said, but there is an- 
other fundamental fact so often taken for granted that it is almost forgotten: The 
American system of private, competitive enterprise is a loss system as well as a 
profit system. If a company is poorly managed, it can even go out of business. 


Making a profit isn’t enough either. A business has to make a profit over 
the long haul and must regulate its affairs to guarantee that it does so. 


Any given enterprise can have the best workers, materials, capital, and 
plant facilities, but it is doomed if it doesn’t have proper management leadership. 


The most important steps in insuring the perpetuation of a company are the 
proper selection, development, organization, and motivation of managers. 


The best way for these men to learn to be good managers is to manage— 
that is, get on the job and assume responsibility under the guidance of a man 
who has learned his art by practicing it. 


But that is not enough. At Inland Steel, men are promoted into manage- 
ment ranks only after careful consideration of character, attitude, ability, experi- 
ence, performance, and job knowhow, as well as moral, mental, emotional, and 
physical fitness. 

At the top of the list is character, which includes integrity, loyalty, cour- 
age, unselfishness, reliability, and kindness. 

The ranks of management need men who have the courage to explain their 
ideas to their boss even when they conflict with policy. A boss needs men who 
will tell him when they think he is wrong. 

The ranks of management do not need “yes” men and apple polishers. 
They’re a liability to an organization. 

To Mr. Rich’s conclusion that the capability of management is the most 
important single factor in securing the greatest possible profit over a long period, 
we can only say: 


Amen! 
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FARVAL 


On new Hot Strip Mill, 


Systems 


— Studies in protect 2023 vital bearings! 


Centralized 
Lubrication 
t No. 236 


Bearing failure on this modern 5-stand, 54-inch semi-continuous 
hot strip mill will never bea problem. Mill operators know burned- 
out bearings can stop valuable output, sky-rocket production costs, 
idle expensive mill crews. 


But thanks to 10 Farval lubricating systems—designed-in by the 
mill builder—this new production unit will feed measured amounts 
of the proper lubricant to all vital bearings while rolling strip at 
2000 fpm. Nine of the systems are motor-driven, time clock con- 
trolled setups; one is manual—all operated from centrally-located 
pumping stations. 


Remember, any type of Farval Centralized Lubricating System can 
be easily installed on either old or new industrial machinery. Let our 
engineers give you the “‘Farval Story”’ today—it will pay dividends 
in more productive equipment. Ask for free Bulletin 26-S. The 
Farval Corporation, 3270 East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
Industrial Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 


Wherever you see the sign of 
Farval—familiar valve manifolds, 
dual lubricant lines and central 
pumping station—you know 
steel mill equipment is being 
properly lubricated. 


FARVAL 


’ CENTRALIZED 
SYSTEMS OF 
LUBRICATION 
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Part Prices Firm: Small Hikes Ahead 


IF YOU BUY components, here’s 
good news: Prices will be relatively 
stable through the first half of 1959 
and probably all year. 


e The Pattern — You can expect 
sporadic hikes in the first half. More 
will come later as metalworking 
suffers higher labor and material 
costs. Increases will be modest. Prob- 
able average: 2 to 4 per cent. 

If yow’re a partmaker, you'll find 
it difficult to push through any sub- 
stantial raise. But you may realize 
higher prices because the price 
slashing that marked 1958 seems to 
have about run its course. Custo- 
mers are still “bargain hunting,” 
but they’re not getting big discounts. 


© Phenomenon of the ’50s—Even if 
sales rise substantially, prices won’t 


keep pace. Reason: Competition. 
Problem: Ability to produce far ex- 
ceeds demand (see examples on Page 
46). So customers resist hikes know- 
ing that overcapacity keeps compe- 
tition intense and that many sup- 
pliers will whittle figures. The lag 
in part prices is contributing to the 
rosy profit outlook for some indus- 
tries (Page 54). 

Here’s what to expect in 12 ma- 
jor component industries: 


Gray Iron Castings 


© Prices Down—lIt’s been 18 months 
or better since the average foundry 
dared to up quotations. Last year, 
sales dropped and prices skidded as 
foundries fought bitterly for the 
available business. 

Chances are slim for any appre- 


ciable price boost soon. The _pic- 
ture could change quickly if ma- 
terial costs go higher as the result 
of a new wage spiral. But, as one 
New York foundryman puts it: 
“Once prices go down, it’s damn 
near impossible to boot them back 
up in a short time.” 


@ What To Expect—A Chicago 
maker says: “To catch up, we need 
to boost prices by at least 10 per 
cent.” That won’t happen, but ex- 
pect a virtual end to price shading 
and relative stability with an out- 
side chance of hikes averaging 3 to 
5 per cent late in the first half. 


Nonferrous Castings 


e Still Slow—Sales have improved 
but the pickup is strong onl; 


Ability To Produce Outraces Demand ... 


So Prospect Is for Fairly Level Prices 


120 


(Operating rates as per cent of capacity) 


SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


GRAY IRON FOUNDRIES 


(Based on ‘‘maximum commercial demand.” 


Definition: The industry's shipments 
during 1951's first half. Source: Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society.) 


STEEL FOUNDRIES 


(Based on ‘maximum commercial demand." 


Definition: The best six months each 
member foundry has had since World War 
Il, Source: Steel Founders’ Society.) 


MALLEABLE FOUNDRIES 
(Estimated by STEEL.) 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


(Based on capacity in terms of maximum 
machine hours available. Source: National 
Screw Machine Products Association.) 


DROP FORGINGS 


(Index: 1955=100. Source: Drop Forging 
Association.) 


Jan.F M A M J J A= S350 N D JAN. F M 


1958 


Source: U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
*Estimated by STEEL. 


Wholesale price index covers all commodities but farm products and food. 
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firms making specialized products 
where competition is not so keen. 
They pushed through a few in- 
creases during 1958, but most found- 
ries were plagued by price shading 
(some estimate that only 1 in 10 
foundries made money last year). 


¢ Coming Up—Expect less cutting 
in the months ahead. A Chicago 
maker says: “Price cutting will al- 
ways be around in our industry; 
that’s why we have such a high 
mortality rate.’ But that attitude 
may be changing. Asserts an eastern 
foundryman: “If we wanted to keep 
busy, we could. But we wouldn’t 
make a profit on much of the work. 
So we'll try to hold the price line.” 


e Summing Up—Some price shad- 
ing, more stability, a general in- 
crease unlikely. 


Diecastings 


e Bouncing Back — Industry sales 
took a sharp upturn in 1958's 
fourth quarter after a slump in the 
first three periods. Expectations are 
that 1959 will be a much better 
year. 


¢ Price Pattern—While a few mak- 
ers held the line in 1958, most saw 
their quotations dive. The average: 
10 per cent. Intense competition 
probably rules out recouping to any 
appreciable extent. 


@ What Next?— Prices shouldn’t 
drop any more in the first half. 
There’s an outside chance for an 
across-the-board boost late in the 
year. 


Stampings 


e Price Fighting — Prices were 
jumped an average of 4 per cent by 
most makers around this time last 
year. Since then, competition has 
forced quotations down by 10 to 
15 per cent. Says a Michigan 
stamper: “We've been fighting to 
survive and taking business at any 
price to keep our doors open.” 


e A Look Ahead—Price fighting 
has just about run its course. Sales 
are up an average of 10 to 15 per 
cent, blunting somewhat the com- 
petitive edge. 


® Will Prices Move?—Odds favor 
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some spotty hikes averaging between 
5 and 10 per cent during the first 
half. Other makers will follow suit 
in the second half if business con- 
tinues to improve. 


Forgings 


° Officially Higher, but—The price 
lists show that forging prices ad- 
vanced 4 to 5 per cent last year. Un- 
officially, it was a “dog-eat-dog” af- 
fair with price slashing common. 


° Recovering—A New York forger 
describes price cutting in 1958 as 
“murder.” He adds: “But we're 
starting to up quotations to ‘realis- 
tic levels’ (6 to 7 per cent higher 
than six months ago).” 


¢ On the Rise?—Business has im- 
proved enough that there’s strong 
talk of a price rise. Look for stabil- 
ity during the first half, a modest 
increase soon after midyear. 


Fasteners 


¢ Worst Has Passed—During the 
height of the recession, fastener 
prices dropped as much as 20 per 
cent. Two reasons: 1. Intense com- 
petition after a severe order decline. 
2. Mounting imports undercutting 
domestic prices 10 to 40 per cent. 


© Sales Up, but—Says a midwest 
maker: “Sales turned up this fall 
and it’s not too tough to get vol- 
ume. It’s making a profit that’s 


hard.” 


e Future—Expect stability for the 
greater part of the first half. The 
only factor strong enough to trig- 
ger an early hike would be higher 
steel extras, which is unlikely. In 
the late spring, automakers hand 
out major component purchase com- 
mitments. Fastener makers may try 
for an incerase then. They would 
like a 10 per cent boost but will 
probably settle for 4 to 7 per cent. 


Screw Machine Products 


® Getting Less—Price slashing 
plagued the industry during most 
of 1958. Some automotive items re- 
portedly are still going for less than 
they did four years ago, although 
prices generally have firmed. Typi- 
cal is the New York company that 
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reports prices have been eased back 
to “near normal”—a gain of 15 per 
cent from the recession low. 


¢ Problems—Many makers have a 
lot of orders, but they’re often small 
ones that necessitate costly down- 
time. Sums up one manufacturer: 
“We look for a 15 to 20 per cent 
sales gain in 1959 but no profit im- 
provement.” 


¢ Outlook—The industry will ab- 
sorb first half wage hikes. It hopes 
to push through a price boost this 
summer to cover expected steel in- 
creases. 


Electric Motors 


@ Fractional—Prices fluctuated wild- 
ly in 1958. At yearend, they were 
down an average of about 5 per 
cent from those of 1957. Reason: 
Intense competition and weather 
conditions which cut into air con- 
ditioner and fan sales. Higher labor 
and material costs will bring stabil- 
ity, and maybe a slight boost, in the 
first half. Another slight rise may 
come in the fall. 


e Integral—Price cutting was par- 
ticularly vicious early in the year 
when some lines were cut 6 to 17 
per cent. In general, alternating 
current motors suffered most; di- 
rect current units pretty much 
held their own. The wave of slashes 
has stopped. Expect price stability 
through the first half. In the fall, 
look for 3 to 5 per cent increases 
in certain lines. 


Gears 


e Rugged 1958—Excess capacity 
and an industry-wide sales drop of 
better than 20 per cent forced un- 
official price shaving, averaging 10 
to 15 per cent. 


e More Fluctuations — Prices are 
still unstable. Customers do a lot 
of shopping around and dickering 
before they order. 


e Preview—Don’t look for any for- 
mal increases in the first half. Most 
makers hope charges will be “close 
to present published prices.” If steel 
prices go up more than $5 a ton, 
look for a rise of 3 to 4 per cent 
in midsummer. 


Relays 


e Prices Weak—Officially, prices re- 
mained firm last year; many makers 
haven’t announced an adjustment 
since early 1957. Unofficially, price 
cutting has gone on for more than 
a year. “Some people who are shad- 
ing quotations never did it before,” 
reports a northern firm. 


¢ What Will Happen—Even com- 
panies expecting sharp sales gains 
don’t think they can hike quota- 
tions without losing business. Expect 
stability throughout the year. 


Antifriction Bearings 


e Stable — Bearings haven’t been 
subject to a major price change for 
about a year. There were one or two 
attempts to jack up quotations in 
1958 but competition soon forced the 
raisers back down. There hasn’t 
been much shading; prices generally 
stand about where they were a year 
ago. Nonferrous engine bearings, 
though, fluctuate with metal prices. 


e Forecast—The recession stiffened 
competition, forcing absorption of 
labor and material cost increases. 
Better business will soon bring ca- 
pacity utilization to a satisfactory 
level, say industry people. They be- 
lieve: Prices will rise about 5 per 
cent during the first half with odds 
50-50 for another increase later in 
the year. Miniature bearings may 
go up 5 to 10 per cent in the second 
half. 


Springs 


e Prices Up— Most springmakers 
raised prices an average of 3 per 
cent in November. A few cut them 
back when customers objected, but 
others are holding the line. 


e Stability—Look for 1959 to bring 
greater stability. A few makers pre- 
dict a rise of 2 to 3 per cent, but 
most think tags will not change. 


Summary 


Component buyers will pay high- 
er prices after midyear than they’re 
paying now, but the hikes won’t be 
large. In some instances, upward 
revisions will merely mark the end 
to widespread price shading. 


Branson Ultrasonic Corp. 


Final assembly readies this group of transducers for installation in a machine 
for the continuous cleaning of bearing components 


Busiest Metalworking Year 
Ahead for Ultrasonic Tools 


INDUSTRIAL USE of sonic and 
ultrasonic energy for cleaning, ma- 
chining, fabricating, inspection, and 
gaging is undergoing a tremendous 
growth. Equipment makers expect 
sales to metalworking in 1959 to 
reach a record $35 million. 


e Sales Breakdown—Of the total, 
$9.5 million worth of equipment 
will be used to clean material for 
plating and finishing, $6 million 
for inspection, including flaw de- 
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tection and gaging, $2.4 million for 
industrial drilling, $2.7 million for 
liquid level sensing, $3 million for 
remote controls for television re- 
ceivers. Miscellaneous operations 
will account for $11.4 million. 

Since 1956, dollar value of ul- 
trasonic equipment has more than 
doubled (see table). 

Small pieces of equipment are 
powered by single 50 watt gener- 
ators. Large systems require sev- 
eral generators (2 to 5 kw). Mate- 


rials cleaned by the process range 
from small precision bearings to 
large shapes. 


e Producers—There are about 35 
manufacturers of all types of sonic 
equipment. 

Of that number, about 12 build 
ultrasonic cleaning units, five ma- 
chining apparatus, four soldering 
and welding machines. The re- 
mainder design and build special 
units, from medical therapy sys- 
tems to sonic oil well drills. 


Largest expenditures, by far, in 
1959 and succeeding years, will be 
for cleaning equipment in electron- 
ics, missiles and aircraft, nucleonics, 
and metal finishing. 

Says H. F. Osterman, sales man- 
ager, Branson Ultrasonic Corp., 
Stamford, Conn.: 

“The rate of application of ul- 
trasound in industry has been con- 
trolled by equipment limitations; 
whenever a_ technological break- 
through occurs in the development 
of equipment, new applications are 
immediately found. 

“An example of this was the ad- 
vent of the stainless steel-clad ceram- 
ic transducer. Prior to that time, 
barium titanate could only be util- 
ized in nonconducting solutions such 
as distilled water or trichlorethy- 
lene. This limited the application 
of ultrasonic cleaning primarily to 
degreasing operations. The clad 
transducer has made possible a 
major portion of the ultrasonic 
cleaning installations in use now.” 


@ Installation—At least one con- 
tinuous strip installation will be 
completed by late 1959 or early 
1960, and several firms are hope- 
ful of applying ultrasound to con- 
tinuous pickling and cleaning of 
strip and wire. Pilot scale tests 
are being run to obtain economic 
and engineering data; advantages 
are cleaner material, higher produc- 
tion raie, and shorter lines. 


In production of dies and special 
cutting tools, use of ultrasonic ma- 
chining will be expanded;— its 
major advantage is ability to cut 
complicated holes and extremely 
hard material. With the excep- 
tion of metal finishing, greater use 
of ultrasonic cleaning is dictated by 
rigid cleanliness requirements. In 
addition to quality advantages ob- 
tained, greatly increased production 
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rates or reduction in manhours re- 
quired in cleaning usually results. 


@ Welding Tool — Acceptance in 
welding is gaining. Ultrasonic or 
cold welding is being utilized to 
join dissimilar metals of different 
properties, gages, and melting 
points. Example: Welding  alu- 
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minum foil to heavy gage steel. 
Continuous-seam welding of 
structural aluminum alloys is feasi- 
ble, and ultrasonic welding is pro- 
ducing spot type, solid state joints 


in aluminum alloys: 1100-H14, 
2024-T grades, and 7075-T6 
Alclad. These welds meet shear 
strength requirements of military 


specifications for resistance  spot- 
welds in 0.081 in. and 0.051 in. 
sheet thicknesses. ‘The joining proc- 
ess is effective at temperatures be- 
low critical levels for aircraft struc- 
tural aluminum alloys. 

Although the potential for ultra- 
sonic energy is large and the uses 
many, Mr. Osterman warns that ex- 
tensive testing and evaluation are 
necessary prior to the final design 
when new sonic processes are con- 
templated. 


@ Unit Size Up—Narda Ultrasonics 
Corp., Westbury, N. Y., cites spec- 
tacular growth in the field of clean- 
ing, notably preparing metal and 
plastic parts for plating and other 
finishing operations. The firm, a 
little over a year old, had a sales 
volume last year of $2,350,000. 
The company estimates its 1959 
volume will reach $5 million. 

The trend for 1959 will be to 
larger units, automated systems, and 
custom designed installations which 
will have tank capacities ranging 
up to hundreds of gallons. 

Narda has just completed the 
first of several large pushbutton 
controlled units ordered by the Air 
Force for high speed, ultrasonic 
vapor degreasing of aircraft engine 
oil filters. The units can also be 
used for cleaning pistons, spark 
plugs, valves, bearings, and other 
hydraulic parts. It is expected that 
similar units will be installed at 
many aviation facilities. 


Seattle Studies Monorail 


A futuristic monorail train is be- 
ing studied by the Seattle Transit 
System. Designed by Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. for use during Seattle’s 
proposed Century 21 Exposition in 
1961, the four-car train would 
speed 96 passengers between Seat- 
tle’s business-hotel district and the 
exposition grounds (over a mile) 
in 93 seconds. 

The cars, shaped like an inverted 
U, fit around a beam about 20 ft 
above street level. Power units in 
the center of the cars drive the ve- 
hicles on a standard rail mounted 
on the track beam. The track beams 
are supported by T-shaped struc- 
tures. Each arm of the T holds one 
track (inbound and outbound). At 
terminals, the track would descend 
to ground level. 


North American Aviation Inc. 


THOR, liquid fueled powerplant provides thrust for 1500 mile, single stage 


flight. 


Twin verniers supply additional thrust plus directional control 


Thor Readied in 21/2 Years 


Weapons system engineering and skipping prototype stage 
reduced Thor’s development and production time by about 
one-third of the amount normally programmed 


FROM the drawing board to tactical 
deployment in 30 months—that is 
the story of the Thor, the Air 
Force’s intermediate range ballistic 
missile. 

Even better, the Thor was de- 
signed, developed, and delivered for 
test firing in the record time of 
nine and one-half months after 
contracts were signed. ‘The first 
Thor and its ground support 
equipment were being set up in the 
United Kingdom about two and 
one half years after the weapon 
system concept was conceived. 


If systems engineering had been 
applied to autos, all auxiliary fa- 
cilities (roads, gas stations, part dis- 
tributors, and warehouse stores) 
would have been ready when the 
first horseless carriage was _per- 
fected. 


@ How It Works—The airframe for 
the Thor is a product of Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Inc., which also as- 
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sembles and tests the vehicle. The 
liquid fueled rocket engine, which 
develops 150,000 lb of thrust, is 
supplied by Rocketdyne Div., North 
American Aviation Inc. AC Spark 
Plug Div., General Motors Corp., 
provides the inertial guidance sys- 
tem. General Electric Co.’s Mis- 
sile & Space Vehicle Dept. is re- 
sponsible for the nose cone. Sys- 
tems engineering and technical di- 
rection for the program are the 
responsibilities of Space Technology 
Laboratories Inc. The Thor pro- 
gram is directed by the Air Re- 
search & Development Command’s 
Ballistic Missile Division. 


@ Really Moves—The Thor attains 
a speed of about 10,000 miles per 
hour and can carry a nuclear war- 
head. America’s first IRBMs to be 
deployed overseas were flown to 
England from Santa Monica, Calif., 
by C-124s. Operational sites in 
the UK are under construction. 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 


ASSEMBLY WORKER adjusts twin ver- 
nier during powerplant installation 


Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 
MISSILES REST in assembly cradles as 
they near completion 


Thors have been used as single 
stage rockets, as boosters during 
tests of nose cone re-entry, and 
as prime boosters in space probes. 

Refinement of the Thor as an 
operational weapon and space probe 
booster is continuing with tests at 
Cape Canaveral, Vandenberg AFB, 
Sacramento, and Edwards Rocket 
Base. 
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Steelmaking Stars 
In Rise of South 


THE SOUTH’S phenomenal indus- 
trial and economic growth has been 
paced by its steelmaking industry, 
says Arthur V. Wiebel, president of 
United States Steel Corp.’s Tennes- 
see Coal & Iron Div., Fairfield, Ala. 

“In 1948, the annual steel ingot 
capacity of southern producers was 

a little less than 4.5 million net 
tons; today, it stands at over 8 mil- 
lion tons—an increase. of close to 
90 per cent in a ten year period,” 
points out Mr. Wiebel. 

During the period, the U. S. Steel 
division boosted its capacity from 
2.85 million tons to about 4 million 
tons. 


¢ Fabrication Doubles — The in- 
crease in steelmaking capacity, Mr. 
Wiebel says, “is directly connected 
with the fact that the number of 
southern fabricators of metal prod- 
ucts has also about doubled, and 
the dollar value added by manufac- 
ture at their plants has more than 
quadrupled.” 

Although Alabama has more 
than half of all southern steelmak- 
ing capacity, says Mr. Wiebel, oth- 
er states are coming up fast. “Tex- 
as has more than tripled its ca- 
pacity since 1948; Georgia and Ok- 
lahoma have more than doubled 
theirs, and Mississippi, which did 
not make a pound of steel ten years 
ago, can now produce 45,000 tons 
annually.” 

Mr. Wiebel also pictures the 
South as an expanding market. “In 
1947 the South represented about 
9 per cent of the nation’s steel mar- 
ket, but ten years later it was con- 
suming 12 per cent of the nation’s 
steel.” 


Trailer Sales To Surge 


Renewal of public confidence in 
business, inventory increases, and 
expansion of plant capacities point 
to a sharp upsurge in trailer output 
for 1959, says Harry Eyler, presi- 
dent, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association. 

Mr. Eyler says: “Our 1958 sales 
ot approximately 48,000 trucktrailers 
were below normal expectations. We 
believe 1959 production should be 
at least 60.000 trailers.” 
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YOU MAY NOT consider the shoe- 
horn an engineering challenge, but 
Harold M. Oshry. finds it so. 

He has applied his engineering 
and metallurgical training to help 
Steel Industries Inc. become the GM 
of shoehorns in the U. S. The 
Crawfordsville, Ind., firm (it em- 
ploys 90) makes 90 per cent of the 
nation’s supply (20 million an- 
nually). Vice President Oshry 
credits engineering and careful cost 
control for his firm’s pre-eminence. 


© Complex—‘“In 1956 we decided 
to add a little more bend in the 
horn’s finger grip, and it cost us 
$10,000 to retool. Of course, we 
come out with a new model only 
every three years or so,” he says. 
“As in making everything, you have 
to figure cost reduction. We had 
to redesign our equipment to get 
more production per hour per unit 
of labor.” 

Shoehorns are blanked from a 
ribbon of cold-rolled strip steel, 
formed, then burnished. 


e Not Wholly Utilitarian—When 
a shoehorn is stamped with a shoe 
brandname at one end and with the 
name of a shoe dealer down the 
shank, it is a potent advertising 
tool. The man horning into his 
shoes is always reminded of where 
he bought them and who made 
them. 

Steel Industries services 300 ac- 
counts with chain stores, manufac- 
turers, and distributors. It estimates 
that its horns go into more than 
80,000 shoe stores. 


e Makes Other Products — Shoe- 


Shoehorn King 
Employs 90 


horns account for only 10 per cent 
of the output of Steel Industries. 
Its remaining capacity is devoted to 
the manufacture of components for 
metal brooms, extrusion parts for 
other industries, and transistor 
bases. 

But, says Vice President Oshry: 
“It’s nice to be tops in something, 
and we're the biggest thing in shoe- 
horns.” 


Predicts Record Building 


Construction equipment manu- 
facturers and distributors can ex- 
pect business in 1959 above the av- 
erage of the last few years, predicts 
H. D. Anderson, president of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors. 

Mr. Anderson, president of Rish 
Equipment Co., Bluefield, W. Va., 
bases his opinion on a_ predicted 
general upswing in construction. 

“According to best estimates, con- 
tracts to be awarded in 1959, both 
commercial and private, should ex- 
ceed those of 1958 and in all prob- 
ability will be the highest number 
ever awarded,” he says. For most 
distributors, 1958 was a “disap- 
pointing” year. 

But, Mr. Anderson warns, the 
industry’s potential gains hinge on 
better management practices. Dis- 
tributors will have to analyze their 
business costs, trim nonessential ex- 
penses, and look for more econom- 
ical ways to do each job. This, he 
adds, includes turning down un- 
profitable business. Mr. Anderson 
spoke before the annual meeting of 
the Associated Equipment Distrib- 
utors in Chicago. 
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When you shop 
for incentive 


DlaniSe.chsvoheae 


ncentives: Challenge to Managers 


YOU can cut unit costs and spur 
output with incentive programs for 
hourly workers if you are willing 
to pay the price. 

The potential and the price are 
indicated in a survey of 29 indus- 
tries (11 in metalworking): Most 
firms can expect an average in- 
crease in productivity of more than 
50 per cent, a decrease in unit costs 
of about 25 per cent, and higher 
wage payments on the order of 20 
per cent in the first year of a pro- 
fessionally engineered program. 

Source: A survey by John D. 
Dale, president, George Elliott Co. 
Inc., a New York management con- 
sulting firm (see Page 53). 


e Dangers—Despite the potential, 
an incentive system does not carry 
a guarantee of success. One plant 
manager puts it this way: “The 
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first year with incentives is great; 
productivity leaps, but five years 
later we’re battling a Frankenstein.” 

What causes an incentive system 
to go sour? Here are a few of the 
pitfalls: Loose standards, improper 
work measurement, worker innova- 
tions which inch up production, in- 
sufficient maintenance, union op- 
position, and complicated formulas. 

Though the potential gains are 
large, the problems of cost, admin- 
istration, and negotiation can out- 
weigh the benefits of an incentive 
system. That’s the experience of 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, a com- 
pany that has traveled the full route 
with incentives. “At the end of 
World War II, the incentive pay 
rates got out of control at one of 
our foundries,” relates Paul Minsel, 
vice president in charge of indus- 
trial relations, A consulting indus- 


trial engineer found that produc- 
tivity was 30 per cent low and rates 
60 cents an hour high for the in- 
dustry and local community. The 
disparity had been fed by loose 
standards. Eaton still operates the 
foundry but only because the in- 
centive system was dumped in favor 
of day rates. 

Witness the situation of a small 
steel company in Pittsburgh which 
made mistakes in setting standards. 
The company finds that it can alter 
rates and standards only when a 
major technological change varies 
output. The real hook is in the 
earnings clause: It says that workers 
will get the average of their earnings 
for the preceding three months as 
a new minimum rate. 


¢ More Rate Trouble—Hubbard C. 
Capes, legal counsel for Associated 
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sible. If they must be used, make 
them fair and honest.” 

The share of production value 
plan of Allen W. Rucker is being 
used by many companies. Results 
with the team performance concept 
include: Higher output per man- 
hour, savings in raw material, re- 
duction in rejects and do-overs, im- 
provements in product quality, plus 
widespread worker participation in 
cost cutting programs. Mr. Rucker 
is president, Eddy-Rucker- Nickels 
Co., management consultant, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

While not a panacea, the Scanlon 
plan is helping some companies re- 
solve production problems. The 
plan, developed by the late Joseph 
N. Scanlon at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, has proved 
worthwhile for a steel fabricating 
company in upstate New York. This 
company’s experience was reported 
in the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s Management Record, 
October, 1957. Since installation 
of the plan, labor is sharing in re- 
lation to output on a monthly basis; 
morale is higher; there is co-opera- 
tion among company managers and 
leaders in the steelworkers’ union; 


sighted average percentages. 
rce: John D. Dale survey, November, 1958. 
vey covers 305 installations by 17 professional consulting firms. 


Industries of Cleveland, cites another 
case in which a small stamping com- 
pany had problems with incentives. 
Historically, the company had paid 
material handlers a manhour base 
per ton. After years of using man- 
ual labor to move sheet steel, the 
company installed an overhead crane 
and retained the same work group 
at the usual base rate. Management 
placed the job on group incentives 
without going into job evaluations 
or standards studies. In one month, 
the workers received a bonus of 
more than 51 per cent. 


¢ Evolution—During the last dec- 
ade, emphasis has shifted from 
piecework to standard hour systems. 
H. D. Crumbaker, secretary-man- 
ager, Cleveland Branch, National 
Metal Trades Association, surveyed 
71 metalworking companies and 
plants in northeast Ohio last sum- 
mer. He reports that 30 per cent of 
the companies have incentive or 
measured daywork plans, with the 
preponderance using standard hour 
programs for direct labor on an in- 
dividual basis. 
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Other trends stem from manage- 
ment efforts to avoid administrative 
headaches. The director of indus- 
trial relations for a large storage bat- 
tery company says that in the last 
two years his company switched 
from a split payment to a standard 
hour plan. He comments that the 
employees understand the new sys- 
tem, and it is easier to administer. 
He also discloses that some inter- 
mediate sized battery companies are 
looking at the monthly bonus plans 
which are based on over-all pro- 
ductivity in a plant. 


e IAM Decries Incentives—Group 
or plant-wide plans may tend to 
quiet union objections to incentives 
because they usually want across- 
the-board incentives so all members 
benefit. E. R. White, general vice 
president, International Association 
of Machinists, has this to say: 
“Incentives are simply a carrots- 
dangled - in -front-of-the-donkey at- 
tempt by management to substitute 
a pay plan for effective supervision. 
Our union doesn’t believe in incen- 
tives and resists them whenever pos- 


more cost cutting ideas are being 
submitted; foremen are better lead- 
ers; and all employees realize the 
“customer is the boss.” 


¢ Counterviews:— Some wage ad- 
ministrators say that group bonuses, 
company-wide plans, or annual im- 
provement factors are too far re- 
moved from the individual worker’s 
contribution to provide suitable 
challenges, or even be called true 
incentives. 

Marshall Dyer, assistant to the 
president, Trundle Consultants Inc., 
Cleveland, a proponent of individ- 
ual measurement, vffers this advice: 

“Maintain your plan by having 
tight management through compe- 
tent industrial engineering . . . pro- 
vide depth in the department so pro- 
motious won’t destroy the effective- 
ness of control . . . use standards 
that detail individual tasks in terms 
of time—then follow through with 
production planning, methodizing, 
and controls ... and, above all, be 
sure the plan fits your needs.” 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, “Steet, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Metalworking’s ‘58 Profits Didn't Match ‘57's 


(Net profit) 


SELECTED MANUFACTURERS 


AiGBREGUCTION :COsnING.1 ter nee ee 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
AMeniCdite COlln COs crate eye teers Cain ei 
American Meter Co. Inc. 
AVCOMNMIG SE CON means cco) ee ae tee 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Blaw-Knoxe Gos macete irae eee nr ice 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 


Budd COs pein cristeteie Shysl ion ele chiar eisss 
Case (West) GO saente eich Mais citar 
Caterpillar adractoGGo. see. o cn coe 
Chain Belt Co. 


Cleveland-Cliffs® Iron) (Goss sues os oni 
Continental Industries Inc. ........... 
Continental Motors Corp. ......0...... 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. ..............- 
Copeland Refrigeration Corp. 
Copper Range Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Deere pg &tiGo: Barc tier crinta cats soe Renae tee 
DouglasmAircratts Cogs += ac cse crests 
Dresser Industries Inc. 
Eagle-Picher {Cos iiwackoiteida setae 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. .... 
Ferro iCOnDs, mraitiarerc otters searaeeirs stone Bene tay exe 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Freeport. Sulphote Gosgeernc cers rations 
Gar Wood Industries Inc. 
IBNites GOrpe Wotisvac vite etccccnse S clerat tere, cuore 
International Harvester Co. 
Johns-ManvilleGorps Tscaccan cme deters 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Kennecott (Copper! Corps) 4.0: sce. ees 
Koppers Co. 
Magmic Goppere GOs eres tare store intersects, sere 
Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. .. 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter Inc. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Mueller Brass Co. 
Oliver Corp. 
Philco Corp. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. 


Regulator Co. 


1958 1957 SELECTED MANUFACTURERS 1958 1957 
$13,349,885 $16,476,180 Reliance Electric & Engineering Co._.... 3,773,000 6,096,000 
42,885,230 75,568,461 REM WE Ge Ros cocgnscccocsace 7,417,000 9,648,000 
4,777,738 9,124,438 South Bend Lathe Works ............. 505,390 972,440 
46,432,856 42,169,139 Standards ForgingSmCorpwena eerste 184,317 965,928 
2,144,000 2,266,000 Studebaker-Packard Corp. ............ (a)13,850,000 (a)11,135,000 
11,597,000 12,833,000 Union Carbide Corp. .........---+++ 124,936,845 133,740,818 
21,171,902 27,499,034 United Engineering & Foundry Co. ..... 6,909,111 5,069,960 
6,860,000 7,007,000 Westinghouse Electric Corp. .......... 74,772,000 72,652,000 
1,476,164 2,445,773 Woodward Iron =Con a «esis ee ee eos 3,633,000 3,385,334 
1,919,000 8,865,807 (a) Net loss. 
4,313,780 1,303,628 
32,239,831 40,012,023 
3,879,000 4,585,000 
8,997,000 13,015,000 
1,008,548 526,124 
3,536,528 3,583,301 
3,308,892 5,338,832 | ° d 
795,570 1,065,866 
mse tesa — Steelmakers Slipped, Too 
6,475,000 7,035,165 
42,067,809 28,681,610 
16,847,000 30,665,252 
Sant, DAES SELECTED COMPANIES 1958 1957 
2,090,094 4,266,706 AcmerSteel, Covpne mensenne ram yer $5,270,000 $6,016,524 
1,410,009 138,431 Alani Woods: Steele Comer eenaen ee 2,109,000 2,054,000 
1,988,000 1,682,677 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. ......... 5,844,803 11,651,851 
294,566 1,083,440 Armcoy Steele Corp mene teeter 57,233,314 68,297,928 
95,700,000 282,754,541 Barluray StealmGorpsies sce eee ae (a)1,895,000 (b) 
13,084,067 12,973,328 Bethlehem Steel Corp. ............--- 137,741,946 191,025,933 
503,303 513,623 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. ........... 2,147,223 14,236,851 
126,191,858 89,291,589 Copperweld Steel Co. ................ 2,081,114 2,769,855 
42,987,435 45,620,283 Granite City+Steel Co. .:...c..<...9-. 9,374,000 9,984,451 
21,942,000 17,781,885 InlandisStecl Gosmeerpae eee seen 47,869,042 58,876,875 
25,232,000 26,829,237 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ......... 23,198,000 45,452,000 
59,385,991 79,251,667 Kaiser: Steet Corp 4. 20> 2 uct ceep 5,422,271 21,438,507 
6,609,257 9,448,842 MeLouth: SteelCorp.. dence me <.cre de oi 9,998,000 9,410,000 
694,474 — (a)2,340,548 National Steel Corp. ..........0.0000. 35,827,414 45,518,884 
2,125,885 1,935,843 Pittsburgh Steel Cody.%.s. sueansacgmeee (a)866,000 4,155,000 
2,861,878 4,247,869 Republic Steel Corp. .............-0-- 61,921,680 85,014,422 
22,560,459 = 21,367,135 USyS=aSteele Corps eer eee 301,302,643 419,406,956 
34,550,000 37,416,000 Wheeling Steel Corp. ........-....... 8,899,000 12,078,000 
1,501,290 1,267,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ........ 21,501,320 42,508,579 
2,594,381 608,454 
2,866,000 4,081,000 (a) Net loss. 
9,403,000 4,828,000 (b) Comparison not realistic due to ‘’spin-off’’ of subsidiaries. 


Near-Record Profits on the Way 


EXPECT most metalworkers to have 
record or near-record earnings this 
half. In 1958’s last quarter, profits 
surged upward—pushing to new 
highs in scattered cases and offset- 
ting the losses of previous months 
in others. 


e Who'll Gain Most — Based on 
trends and the predictions of in- 
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dustry leaders, here’s what to ex- 


producers 


of consumer 


durable 


pect in 1959’s first half: 

1. Record earnings for aluminum 
producers and makers of cans, farm 
equipment, office equipment, elec- 
trical equipment, and some fabri- 
cated metal products. 

2. Near-record profits for steel- 
makers, most instrument people, 
some component makers, and some 


goods—especially those closely tied 
to the trend in new home construc- 
tion. 

3. Notable absentee: Capital goods 
industries. Their earnings are inch- 
ing upward too slowly to hit the 
1957 level by the end of this year. 

4. Some aircraft and automotive 
firms will chalk up record or near- 
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‘record profits; others will settle for 
a “good” year. 


© Here’s Why—Profit per sales dol- 
lar is rising for many industries. 
That’s because volume is climbing 
faster than costs. Component prices 
are lagging (Page 45) and firms 
will benefit from recession-induced 
cost trimming and use of more effi- 
cient facilities. Some cost-saving 
equipment purchased during the 
capital spending boom two years 
ago hasn’t been worked at full ca- 
pacity until now. | 

An opposite situation is notice- 
able around some steel plants. Mar- 
ginal facilities are being called into 
service as steelmakers scurry to fill 
a deluge of orders. The industry’s 
first half operating rate could ex- 
ceed 80 per cent. So the volume will 
more than offset the higher produc- 
tion costs of inefficient facilities, sig- 
naling the best profit period in two 
years or more. 


@ What Steelmakers Say — Steel 
company officials unanimously pre- 
dict improved earnings during ’59’s 
first half. Example: Wheeling Steel 
Corp.’s president, W. A. Steele, says 
prospects for “early 1959” are “most 
encouraging.” But steel brass aren’t 
saying much about third quarter 
prospects. Asserts J. L. Mauthe, 
chairman, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.: The first half “is as far 
in the future as it seems sound to 
attempt a prediction.” 

A third quarter dip is almost cer- 
tain, because of a lengthy strike or 
the liquidation of inventories be- 
ing built in anticipation of a stop- 
page. E. J. Hanley, president, Al- 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp., sums 
it up this way: There'll be a strong 
second quarter, a setback in the 
third, and a pickup in the fourth. 

Last year, steel companies proved 
that, after substantial fat trimming, 
they could make a profit operating 
at about 61 per cent of capacity. 
Continued benefits from the expense 
paring programs, coupled with op- 
erating rates of 85 per cent, could 
bring record profits to some firms 
in the second quarter. 


¢ In Metalworking—This may be 
the year we discover how high the 
economy can go without good sup- 
port from the capital goods indus- 
tries. Machine tool builders, for ex- 
ample, say it will take them two 


years (till late 1960) to climb back 
to the 1957 level (see SrrEL, Dec. 
29, 1958, p. 27). That means a 
profit upswing will have to find its 
impetus elsewhere. 


¢ Electrical Equipment—Much of 
the stimulus will come from this fast 
growing group. Many electrical 
equipment makers expect record 
profits this half. Example: Raytheon 
Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., doubled 
its income from ’57 to *58 and looks 
for “continued improvement this 
year.” Charles F. Adams, president, 
asserts: “Industrial electronics is un- 
questionably the next major growth 
area.” 

Another indicator: Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s 58 earnings topped 
OTs by 2.9 per cent. 


¢ Farm Equipment—Farm suppli- 
ers had a bumper year in 1958. 
While farm income may drop a lit- 
tle this year, many suppliers ex- 
pect farmers to invest their ’58 prof- 
its in *59-model equipment. Oliver 
Corp. expects to earn more money 
this year than last. J. I. Case Co.’s 
1958 net income more than trebled 
that of 1957 while sales rose 43 per 
cent to a record. Exports are the 
soft spot in the outlook. 


e Automotive—With prospects for 
9.9 million to 5.8 million domestic 
car sales this year, the automotive 
industry will show substantial prof- 
it gains compared with 1958—when 
keeping red ink off the books was a 
major task. But the fourth quarter 
(1958) reversal, when even Stude-- 
baker-Packard Corp. showed a 
profit ($8.7 million), signals a near- 
record half for the industry. F. S. 
Cornell, executive vice president, 
A. O. Smith Corp., sums up the 
auto picture this way: “Every 
day it looks more bullish than 
the day before.” 


¢ Nonferrous—Aluminum _ produc- 
ers, riding on brisk sales promotion 
and expanding uses, expect record 
earnings. Copper producers will 
have a good half if the price doesn’t 
drop. Titanium sales are staging a 
comeback; Mallory-Sharon Metals 
Corp. is figuring 1959 sales at $18 
million, vs. $13 million last year. 


© Office Equipment — Accustomed 
to setting records, the office equip- 
ment people expect to continue the 
practice. But their growth rate is 
slowing. International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., for example, is eating 
heavily into its backlog. 


THIS SPECIAL GONDOLA CAR constructed in the Erie Railroad's Erie, Pa., shops 


takes on a 44-ton passenger at the electric furnace melt shop of Sharon Steel 
Corp., Sharon, Pa. The alloy steel ingot, 17 ft long and 54 in. in diameter, was 
centered on movable struts. Another such car is in service at Sharon; the Erie is 
building two more. Built to accommodate two smaller ingots, the cars are 52 ft 
6 in. long, 9 ft 8 in. wide, can handle up to 140,000 Ib. They are easier to load 
and safer on the road since the ingots cannot shift or slide from their cradles 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


New Committee Line-Up Signals Trends 


REMEMBER FDR’s famous maneuver of the thirties 
—“packing” the Supreme Court in his favor? Every 
other year on Capitol Hill the same sort of byplay 
goes on with committee assignments. This year the 
practice is significant because of the lopsided Demo- 
cratic majority. Committee assignments tend to indi- 
cate what sort of legislation the Democratic Congress 
aims to push hardest. 

Last week’s quick work on the housing and airport 
bills shows you how a well organized committee (from 
Senate Leader Lyndon Johnson’s point of view) can 
work. Hearings were rushed on Sen. John Sparkman’s 
(D., Ala.) omnibus housing bill, which could cost al- 
most $3 billion, and Sen. Mike Monroney’s (D., Okla.) 
$575 million airport construction bill. Both bills went 
to the floor for full debate in record time for this early 
in the session. 

The only Senate group with much of a conservative 
point of view is Sen. Harry Byrd’s (D., Va.) Finance 
Committee. Even there, you can see the trend to more 
liberalness in the appointments of freshmen Demo- 
crats Eugene McCarthy (Minn.) and R. Vance Hartke 
(Ind.). Significantly, none of three new Republicans 
appointed to the committee were of the liberal variety. 


Two Committees Will Spend More 


Senator Johnson’s investigations of our missile and 
space programs indicate that the Democrats will try 
to spend more than President Eisenhower requested for 
fiscal 1960. Most observers agree that the makeup of 
both the Aeronautical & Space Sciences and Appropri- 
ations Committees practically guarantees a rubber stamp 
for whatever Senator Johnson asks. 

To the House Appropriations Committee come seven 
new Republicans (including one freshman) and one 
new Democrat. Among the Republican appointees, the 
conservatives dominate. Looking at the record, only 
Rep. John Pillion (N. Y.) has indicated much support 
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for the Eisenhower wing of the party on important 


votes. Leading Republican supporters of the President 
tended to get committee assignments of less importance. 


Ways & Means Is Little Changed 


While the tax writing House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee has seven new members, there appears to be no 
change in its character from last session. Industrial 
states keep about the same representation they had, 
with a slight shift from the East to the West. Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) will have this group 
well in hand, most observers say. The three new 
Democrats voted for passage of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act last session, while only one of the four new Re- 
publicans were in the Eisenhower camp. 

There is some feeling the conservative element of 
the House Rules Committee was strengthened by the 
appointment of two Republicans. Rep. Howard Smith 
(D., Va.), its chairman, has the power to hold up 
legislation because his committee must vote bills out 
to the floor of the House after they have been cleared 
by their originating committees. Conservative Repub- 
licans often team with Representative Smith to avoid 
votes on liberal legislation as long as possible. 


Gore Leaves Road Committee 


One of the most important pieces of legislation for 
metalworking will be the move to kill the Byrd pay- 
as-you-go amendment to the Federal Highway Act. 
(If the Byrd amendment stands, the program is in 
danger of a drastic slowdown because the highway 
trust fund is running in the red.) On the Senate side, 
only two old members of the Roads Subcommittee re- 
main: Pat McNamara (D., Mich.) and Richard Neu- 
berger (D., Oreg.). Biggest change: Road enthusiast 
Albert Gore (D., Tenn.), former chairman, left the 
committee to take an assignment on foreign relations. 

Rep. George Fallon (D., Md.) keeps his chairman- 
ship of the House Roads subcommittee and gets three 
more Democrats to work with. Republicans lose one. 


Fulbright Heads Foreign Relations 


With the resignation of Sen. Theodore Green (D., 
R.I.) as chairman of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, dynamic and internationalist minded Sen. J. W. 
Fulbright (D., Ark.) steps up. Because the committee 
is packed with many liberals and under new leader- 
ship, you can expect it to take a more important po- 
sition in advising the administration and making its 
wants known to the State Department. The meeting 
of Secretary John Foster Dulles with Senator Fulbright 
before his trip to Europe last week indicates that. 

The addition of Democrats Albert Gore (Tenn.), 
Frank Lausche (Ohio), and young Frank Church 
(Idaho) to the committee, along with Frank Carlson 
(R., Kans.) promises to back up this new look. 

You can also count on this committee to back Sena- 
tor Johnson’s demands for more spending on our mis- 
sile and space programs. 
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Italian Steel Firm Zeros in 


On World Markets 


ITALY’S LARGEST iron and steel 
producer, the Finsider Group, is on 
the threshold of direct competition 
with other world steel organizations. 
The recent creation of the European 
Common Market, eliminating pro- 
tective tariffs, fits into Finsider plans 
for capturing markets as it develops 
a steel industry unsheltered by the 
government. 

Finsider rose from the rubble of 
World War II to score gross sales of 
$600 million in 1957. 

Presently, it produces over 80 per 
cent of Italy’s pig iron and more 
than half of the country’s crude 
steel and hot rolled products (see 
table). 


e@ What Is Finsider?—It is a group 
of 15 companies, co-ordinated 
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through the parent Societa Finanzi- 
aria Siderurgica, operating in a va- 
riety of industries: Steel, electrical, 
electrochemical, refractories, mining, 
cement, shipping, engineering, re- 
search, and educational organiza- 
tions. The group is 54.43 per cent 
privately owned; the rest is indi- 
rectly held by the government. 


e How Did It Grow?—Finsider’s 
rapid rise was accomplished through 
a five-point program: 

1. Installation of modern equip- 
ment. 

2. Concentration of pig iron, 
steel, and hot rolled products in a 
limited number of efficient, special- 
ized plants on the seacoast, provid- 
ing easy access to incoming raw 
materials. 


3. Arranging furnaces to use either 
ore or scrap and integrating the 
largest plants so they will be less 
dependent on scrap. 

4. Installation of continuous or 
semicontinuous rolling mills, lower- 
ing production costs. 

9. Stabilizing raw material sources 
in limited areas and controlling 
their transportation to keep costs 
low and independent from fluctua- 
tions of free market chartering (vital 
since Italy has little iron and scrap 
and no coking coal). 


Much short term financing has 
been done through Italian commer- 
cial banks. U. S. commercial banks 
have also participated directly and 
indirectly. Loans from the Export- 
Import Bank and Marshall Plan 
aid have played an important role, 
too. Companies in the group are 
managed by boards of directors, 
elected by the stockholders. 


¢ Now Steel Exporter—Italy be- 
came an exporter of steel products 
for the first time in 1956, largely 
through Finsider’s progress. By 1957, 
the nation exported 1,115,400 net 
tons of steel products, 84,700 more 
than it imported. That was an im- 
portant milestone in the country’s 
economy, for the exports help to 
pay for needed imports of raw ma- 
terials. Italy ranks third largest 
among iron and steel producers in 
the European Coal & Steel Com- 
munity. 


e Close U. S. Ties—Finsider buys 
85 per cent of its coking coal from 
the U. S., which is also the main 
source of scrap. Finsider has man- 
ager training programs with U. S. 
corporations and signed Armco In- 
ternational Corp. to a long term 
consulting agreement. It also con- 
tracted with U. S. Steel Corp. for 
a large yearly tonnage of Venezu- 
elan ore. 


e The Future — Finsider’s future 
looks good. Next year, it plans to 
produce 5 million tons of crude 
steel. Exploitation of foreign ore de- 
posits is in progress to supply in- 
creased demands. 

Although the Italian economy 
suffered from the recession last year, 
the dip was not as severe as this 
country’s. Industrial output for the 
first seven months was up 1.3 per 
cent over the corresponding 1957 
period. 
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... how four of 


the engineering 


The advanced product and process engineers at 
each of our plants are available to assist you with the cast- 
ing design considerations. It is Central Foundry’s practice 
to suggest design changes that ordinarily do not affect the 
part functionally, but often reduce casting weight, thus 
reducing casting costs. Your blueprints are returned to 
you with parting line, coring and gate locations as well 


Cobalt 60 radiography, a fast, positive 
method of detecting sub-surface defects, has 
replaced time consuming breaking, cutting and 
etching of castings, formerly used by the foun- 
dry industry to check new parts for soundness. 
This technique does not demand destruction of 
the part and gives positive location of any de- 
fects. With radiographs as a guide, our engi- 
neers can make necessary changes in gating, 
feeding and general design that assure quality 
castings at reduced cost, and do it in hours com- 
pared to days required for breaking or cutting. 
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as suggested changes in casting design clearly marked. 


Our engineering staff is specialized to give you expert 
assistance in each of the metals Central Foundry pro- 
duces. When you are considering castings of ArmaSteel, 
malleable iron or grey iron to be cast in either green sand 
molds or by the more exacting shell mold process, con- 
tact the sales department of Central Foundry Division. 
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Richard E. Henrich 


Profile finalized 


Profile approved 


Tooling finished 


idea sketches collected 
First master timing schedule published . . 
First profile compiled 


Styling theme approved 


Clay models approved | 


Drafting room schedules set. ......... 
Major die models completed....... 
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Pilot production starts 
1960 models introduced 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


Chryslers 1960 Model Countdown 


November, 1955 
January, 1956 
May, 1956 
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January, 1957 


ae eee eee ee tee ee 


Master time schedule revised \ 


May, 1957 


Wee ie eee ie Ge eae ee ee 


July, 1957 
October, 1958 
May, 1959 
Lo June, 1959 
September, 1959 
November, 1959 
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Product Programming Starts Early 


WALK into any automotive tooling 
shop a few months before model in- 
troduction and you’re apt to find 
the boss screaming that the car- 
builders are putting him behind the 
eight ball with last minute engi- 
neering changes. 


Suppliers find it hard to believe, 
but such changes are more of a 
headache to the automakers them- 
selves. Juggling some 25,000 new 
parts through design, tooling, and 
into production calls for strict ad- 
herence to timing schedules and 
product designs established at least 
two years before the car is ready 
for the market. 

At Chrysler Corp., much of the 
co-ordinating responsibility for de- 
fining the car and establishing mas- 
ter timing schedules that all groups 
and divisions must follow rests on 
the Product Programming Dept. 


Richard E. Henrich is assistant 
chief engineer in charge of this 
group. He collaborates closely with 
the corporation’s product planning 
staff to see that target dates for 
final designs, tooling, and supplies 
are met and that the new models 
follow approved design themes. 


e Recent Setup — Chrysler estab- 
lished its present Product Program- 
ming Dept. within the Engineering 
Div. in January, 1956. By co-or- 
dinating these activities through a 
central group, the company can 
take better advantage of part inter- 
changeability and avoid duplication 
of effort on the part of each division 
and various manufacturing facili- 
ties. It’s an engineering function 
because Chrysler believes much of 
a car’s success in the market place 
rests on how well it’s engineered. 


¢ Profile—Mr. Henrich’s job con- 
sists of profiling and scheduling. He 
explains: “Some three to three and 
a half years before the model is in- 
troduced, product programming 
starts holding meetings with vehicle 
divisions, marketing, engineering, 
styling, and manufacturing staffs to 
determine what each would like in 
the new model. Those ideas and 
concepts are sifted through com- 
mittees for several months until a 
firm definition (profile) of the car 
is achieved.” 

All the material is separated into 
four basic parts and compiled into 
an 8 by 11 in. profile book contain- 
ing perhaps 50 pages. A descrip- 
tion of what the car looks like, what 
kind of engine, transmission, and 
other components it will have is in 
the first section. The second con- 
tains target costs for each item in 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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New GMC Brake Modulator 


TO BRAKE 


Modulated brakes that stop trucks in about the same distance 
it takes to halt passenger cars have been developed by General 
Motors Corp.’s GMC Truck & Coach Div., Pontiac, Mich. The 
device includes a brake regulating valve that automatically adjusts 
the braking effort at the rear wheels in proportion to the load on the 
wheels. It uses the air suspension system as a pressure source. 

Philip J. Monaghan, GMC’s general manager, explains the op- 
eration of the brake this way: “On an air suspension tractor, the 
leveling valves always maintain normal standing height regardless 
of the load. They do this by increasing the pressure within the 
bellows as the load increases. 

“Since the air pressure within the bellows varies in exact pro- 
portion with the load, the brake regulator valve, which limits the 
air pressure used for braking in proportion to the pressure within 
the bellows, automatically has the proper maximum brake pressure 


for the load being carried by the tractor.” 


the car as well as design cost trend 
curves. The third breaks the car 
down by weight, a vital factor in 
cost and design. Finally, there’s a 
section covering all new specifica- 
tions. It also contains as much in- 
formation as can be gathered on 
competitive makes for the same 
model year. 


¢ Gets O.K. — When the profile 
book is completed, it’s presented to 
the corporation’s administrative 
committee for approval. Usually, 
styling and design renderings ac- 
company it. All company models 
are included. Even before Chrys- 
ler’s top brass have approved the 
profile, Mr. Henrich’s department 
and the corporation’s product plan- 
ning staff begin setting up a master 
timing schedule (MTS) so each di- 
vision, department, and section will 
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have specific target dates. 


¢ Sets Dates—“There are about 90 
key dates that groups within the 
corporation must meet if the car is 
to get off on time,” declares Mr. 
Henrich. At least 50 of them affect 
engineering (others are for manufac- 
turing, purchasing, and _ supplier 
groups). 

After the MTS is established, 
each of the major target dates is 
broken down further. For example, 
the 50 MTS dates that affect engi- 
neering are expanded to 120 for dif- 
ferent engineering groups. ‘These 
are broken down into departmental 
and section schedules. 

“Throughout the corporation 
there may be as many as 20,000 
specific dates that must be met. We 
can’t afford a day’s delay because 
missing a target in just one depart- 


ment can throw off the entire sched- 
ule,” asserts Mr. Henrich. 


¢ Monitors — After schedules are 
set, Mr. Henrich’s group, working 
with corporate product planning, 
begins monitoring performance to 
guard against hitches and make 
sure groups and sections meet dead- 
lines. 

As the car moves closer to pro- 
duction, more changes are initiated. 
The number depends on public re- 
action to current models, what com- 
petition does, and what cost cut- 
ting methods or materials may crop 
up among corporate groups. All 
changes are recorded in the profile 
book. “The profile is fluid, but 
once costs and basic designs are set. 
it’s unlikely any changes will be ac- 
cepted that will add to the total 
cost,” says Mr. Henrich. 


e On Target—The last few months 
are a hectic race as date after date 
slips by, but finally die tryouts are 
over, parts banks are ready, and 
new models are phased in as pilot 
runs are completed. 

By model introduction time, prod- 
uct programming is deeply involved 
in monitoring performance on next 
year’s models, setting schedules for 
the year after that and compiling 
profile books on cars that won’t ap- 
pear on the street for another three 
years. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1959 


1958 

Januanyaer eres 543,600* 489,357 
Februanyaeaen eee 392,112 
Marchi orca 357,049 
April a weepesra tes ponevcty ae 316,503 
Mayienmrc torino 349,474 
(uneAacrea as eS eee 337,355 
July? ¢treccettee soe 321,053 
AUS USE eres ft a eee 180,324 
SSAGM i? sodas ahosse 130,426 
Octobensas 4 eee 261,696 
INGOMMEMASTE Socos nodses 514,099 
Décembert 4... ee 593,926 

‘Totalcc 6 OS Ree 4,243,374 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Jartiaeso posers 97,664 76,653 
lett, WO sscntos 133,362 120,140 
Jane lie. 135,953 109,761 
aris 24 aaennceee 126,843 107,495 
arises eae: 119,753 104,359 
Kebral(gerrere er 120,000* 109,028 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
tPreliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


(1947-1949=100) 
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Stocks Start Long Term Uptrend 


YOU can expect manufacturers’ in- 
ventory accumulation, which began 
slowly in October, to continue over 
the long term (three to four years), 
with the possibility of a brief level- 
ing off or even a slight dip along 
the way. 


* Following Closely—If the patterns 
of the last two business cycles hold 
—and there hasn’t been much devi- 
ation so far—manufacturers’ stocks 
will reach the previous high of $54.2 
billion in 7 to 14 months. Because 
of the slow start, 14 months seems 
likely. Economists of New York’s 
Chase Manhattan Bank say the pres- 
ent sales outlook indicates we can 
expect no more than $4 billion of 
inventory buying this year. (The 


latest figure puts manufacturing 
stocks at $49.3 billion, seasonally 
adjusted.) 


In both the 1949-50 and 1953-54 
periods, the liquidations were much 
sharper than the buildups. In 1949- 
50, it took producers 15 months 
to cut back 10.5 per cent after a 
three-year buildup. In 1953-54, a 
7.4 per cent shrinkage took only 13 
months. The buildup was longer, 
though—41 months. Two major fac- 
tors: The Korean War and the 
long steel strike in 1952. The most 
recent inventory liquidation took 
place in 13 months after a buildup 
of 35 months. The cutback was 9 
per cent. 
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¢ Some Differences — The condi- 
tions that led to the previous up- 
trends are no longer present. Pent- 
up postwar demand is pretty well 
The world is peaceful 


though nervous. Capacity is suffi- 
cient to meet normal demands. But 
there are other factors at work which 


hei hant ft a7 1] 
bring about the same results. 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 
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The slowness of the buildup does 
not stem from a lack of desire of 
manufacturers to add to their stocks. 
The Purchasing Agents Association 
of Cleveland Inc. reports that even 
though some members are starting 
to build steel stocks in anticipation 
of a strike, increased production has 
resulted in further depletion of raw 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


CONSTRUCTION AWARDS 


TOTAL IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACE ORDERS 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


ONLY 
OLIVER-FARQUHAR 
makes both conveyors 
and hydraulic or 
mechanical presses 
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Total Building 

1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 a, 
Jan. 2,060.0 2,299.6 1,530.2 1,730.7 Jan, ...... 3,047 8,775 13,71 
Feb. 1,953.4 2,161.0 1,478.1 1,695.5 Hebi! ities 3,684 9,769 15,638 
Mar. 2,721.2 3,078.0 2,037.7 2,199.7 Mar 2,871 10,485 10,500 
Apr. 2,881.0 2,776.4 2,198.0 2,069.7 Apr 4,559 12,278 
May 3,402.6 3,399.5 2,470.3 2,416.8 May 5,389 7,095 
June 3,819.6 3,243.5 2,340.3 2,341.5 June 4,369 8,223 
July 3,607.1 2,900.7 2,633.5 2,247.6 July 4,332 5,529 
Aug. 3,466.6 2,818.0 2,529.5 2,291.8 Aug. 3,924 8,110 
Sept. 3,215.9 2,624.9 2,352.5 2,092.2 Sept 7,463 4,446 
Oct. 3,309.0 2,613.8 2,549.8 2,075.6 Oct. 3,674 10,129 
Nov. 2,593.9 2,370.7 1,980.8 1,808.5 Nov 2,832 5,375 
Dec. 2,281.9 1,982.3 1,728.6 1,457.5 Dec 3,992 7,237 
Totals Industrial Heating Equipment Assn. Inc. 


35,312.2 32,268.4 25,829.3 24,427.1 


write The Oliver Corporation 
A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 


York 53, Pennsylvania 


ALIVE 
TODAY! 


Arch Lightbody is one of 800,- 
000 Americans cured of can- 
cer because they went to their 
doctors in time. They learned 
that many cancers are curable 
if detected early and treated 
promptly. That’s why an 
annual health checkup 

is your best cancer 
insurance. 


American Cancer Society 
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F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


materials. So orders are being 
stepped up, with the anticipation 
that stocks will rise during the rest 
of the first half. 


e Strike Effects—Should there be a 
steel strike, stocks will be worked 
off quickly. Buying will be resumed 
after the settlement. It there is no 
strike, the steel industry will face 
a period of reduced buying until 
inventories are worked off to a level 
commensurate with orders. But some 
manufacturers will probably con- 
tinue to build their product inven- 
tories—automobiles, appliances, and 
other durable goods. 


And about that time, a slow in- 
crease in capital goods demand 
should be causing those producers to 
lay in extra materials. The pickup 
in business in the first quarter is 
causing little worry about critical 
shortages, but some manufacturers 
are beginning to realize that they 
do not have as much overcapacity 
as they once thought. Old plans 
for expansion and modernization 
will come off the shelves to get the 
capital goods recovery started. 


¢ No Boom—The development will 
not turn into a boom. In fact, it is 
even possible that inventories may 
level off or dip in 1960 or 1961. 


(It happened in both the 1952 and 
1955 upturns.) But by then, the ef- 
fects of the baby boom of the war 
years will be coming into full force, 
increasing demand for most goods 
and supporting an even higher in- 
ventory level. While history clear- 
ly warns us that another inventory 
recession is due about 1962, it may 
be moderated or warded off by this 
population increase. 


Steel Holds Index Up 


The prime reason STEEL’s indus- 
trial production index is holding at 
a relatively high level is the strong 
showing of the steel industry—in re- 
sponse to improved business condi- 
tions and increased inventory buy- 
ing. 

After sliding off to 157 per cent 
of the 1947-49 base period in the 
storm and flood filled week ended 
Jan. 24, the index rebounded to 159, 
only a point shy of the previous 
high (see graph, Page 67). Steel 
operations are around 80 per cent 
of capacity, and indications are the 
rate will continue to climb. (Only 
six weeks ago, many industry offi- 
cials predicted the high for the first 
half would be 80 per cent.) The 
industry is at its best weekly level 
(2.2 million tons of steel for ingots 
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HOME WASHERS & DRYERS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


1957 


Mena Mid dl A'51 0) NO 


Washers . Dryers 

1958 1957 1958 1957. 
Jan, 244,840 331,314 100,793 144,621 
Feb. 268,143 319,580 79,683 114,517 
Mar. 287,884 286,205 71,523 83,668 
Apr. 224,896 230,675 38,475 42,850 
May 262,999 262.430 41,898 32,846 
June 288,831 289,245 54,173 47,696 
July 277,287 340,915 75,513 70,440 
Aug. 326,785 329,146 109,833 117,055 
Sept. 423.073 392,733 158,733 166,473 
Oct. 404,056 377,621 180,405 185,772 
Nov. 333,035 260,460 142,499 141,663 
Dec. 330,520 206,787 148,670 118,116 
Totals 


3,672,349 3,627,111 1,202,198 1,265,717 


American Home Laundry Mfrs. Assn. 


GRAY IRON CASTINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


“. 
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Shipments Unfilled Orders* 


1958 1957 1958 1957 
Janet sesame als: 638 905 
Heb eeioo awl. 03 6327 931 
Mar 23.8 496 “2,453 590 935 
Apr. ...< S0¢. “1,120 582 899 
May so. S20) 15192 570 880 
June .... 868 1,058 573 =853 
Sul y eee 0 92 954 580 880 
Aug. .... 802 1,076 614 826 
Sept. s.. 917 990 645 805 
Oct.) 7... 993" 1,100 620 740 
Nov. .... 958 940 602 705 
DOC. (Sei. i 864 er 676 
Totals 12,663 
*For sale. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


and castings) since mid-June, 1957. 

But it will take more than the 
steel industry to keep the index from 
going into a gradual decline in Feb- 
ruary. In four of the last five years 
that has been the seasonal pattern. 
Electric power output usually tapers 
off in late winter, and the auto in- 
dustry is beginning to cut sched- 
ules now that inventory of new mod- 
els is in the 40-day bracket. 


If railroad freight carloadings re- 
spond to the improvement in general 
business conditions, they could help 
to minimize the seasonal downtrend. 
They are above the corresponding 
year-ago figures, and the margin is 
expected to widen. 


Construction Booms Along 


Construction shows no signs of 
wavering in its strong recovery. Con- 
tract awards tabulated by F. W. 
Dodge Corp. closed 1958 on a 
strong note, bringing the total for 
the year 9 per cent above the cor- 
responding 1957 figure. (See graph 
and table, Page 68.) 

The figures compiled by Engi- 
neering News-Record show that 
1959 is beginning with equal vigor. 
The first five weeks of the year are 


32 per cent above the correspond- 
ing period of 1958. EN-R reports 
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that in the week ended Jan. 29, pri- 
vate contracts outpaced public proj- 
ects for the first time in ten months. 


Appliance Gains Forecast 


After making a strong finish in 
the latter half of last year (see 
graph and table for home laundry 
equipment above), the appliance in- 
dustry is heading for a 5 per cent 
increase in 1959, declares William 
C. Wichman, vice president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and general man- 
ager of the Hotpoint Div. About 
13 million units will be sold, climb- 
ing to 16.5 million in 1963, 20.5 
million by 1968, an increase of 63 
per cent over the present selling rate. 
“That means some 50 million con- 
sumers will be spending $40 billion 
just for new kitchen-laundry appli- 
ances,” he says. 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e Used machine tool sales in De- 
cember outpaced November by 10.5 
per cent and December, 1957, by 
54.2 per cent, says Machinery Deal- 
ers National Association. 


e Gear sales in December declined 
20 per cent to 145.5 (1947-49 = 100), 
according to American Gear Manu- 
facturers Association. 
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Another example of how 
Hubbell Cold Heading 
produces Better Parts at 
Faster SERUS at Lower Cost 


Hubbell cold heading 
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HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. Machine Screw Dept. 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 


Kindly estimate on the enclosed 
sample (blueprint) Quantity ....-- 
Name 
Title 


Company 


Address 
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Good bet: You’re paying for lubricants you don’t need 


Does this case sound familiar to you? 

A midwest firm was buying lubricants on 
the recommendation of every department 
head, foreman or even operator. Inventory 
— often duplicated — was scattered all over 
the plant, yet shortages in one spot were 
never related to overstocks in another. The 
result: costly overstocking, extra handling, 
increased dangers of misapplication. 

Management realized they had a problem 
— instituted an Organized Lubrication Plan. 


Now they use 20 lubes instead of 97, have 
cut their purchase orders from 300 to 12 per 
year. Direct savings are estimated at thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 

Can Organized Lubrication save money in 
your plant? Contact your local Texaco Engi- 
neer or write for: 

“Management Practices that Control Costs 
via Organized Lubrication.” 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., Dept. S-80. 


organized 


lubrication 


LUBRICATION IS A'MAJVUOR FACTOR INS OS ile OC NiinG as 
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TUNE IN... Metropolitan Opera 
Radio BROADCASTS 
every Saturday afternoon 


STEEL 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


WALLACE S. WHITTAKER 
P&W exec. committee chairman 


Wallace S. Whittaker, formerly a 
production executive with General 
Motors Corp., was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Inc., West 
Hartford, Conn., subsidiary of 
Penn-Texas Corp. He also was 
elected chairman of Potter & 
Johnston Co., a P&W subsidiary. 


Edward F. Whitney was named 
manufacturing vice president of 
Sealol Corp., Providence, R. I. He 
was general manager of Sealol 
Mfg. Co., Keene, N. H., recently 
discontinued subsidiary. 


J. David Hopkins was made gen- 
eral sales manager, Delavan Mfg. 
Co., West Des Moines, Iowa. He 
was regional sales manager-south 
central for General Electric Co.’s 
Distribution Assemblies Div. 


William D. Mathers was named 
manager of forging sales, Aluminum 
Co. of America, in Cleveland. He 
succeeds William C. Woodward, 
named manager of aircraft and mis- 
siles sales, Pittsburgh. Lewis P. 
Favorite, manager of product sales 
for Alcoa, was elected a vice presi- 
dent in charge of product sales and 
distribution, succeeding Donovan 
Wilmot, retired. 


Samuel W. Off was made assistant 
manager, tin plate products, U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He was 
assistant sales manager, Boston dis- 
trict. 


Samuel W. Keith was made man- 
ager of industrial relations for 
Atkins Saw Div., Indianapolis, 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
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EDWARD F. WHITNEY 
Sealol manufacturing v. p. 


John B. Knaebel was appointed 
president and managing director of 
Anaconda Iron Ore (Ontario) 
Ltd., subsidiary of Anaconda Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. 


William D. Fullerton was made as- 
sistant general manager; William 
L. Fabianic, director of research 
at Refractories Div., H. K. Porter 
Company Inc., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Fullerton was assistant to the presi- 
dent. He joined Porter in 1957, 
and was previously vice president, 


U. S. Motors, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Robert C. Palmer was elected presi- 
dent, Ingalls Iron Works Co., Bir- 
mingham. He was executive vice 
president. Frederick J. Mayo was 
elected president, Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., to succeed W. R. Guest, 
retired. John P. Coakley, man- 
ager - Washington office, Ingalls 
Shipbuilding, was elected a vice 
president of that subsidiary. 


Carl E. Pfeiffer was elected vice 
president, Gulf States Tube Corp., 
Rosenberg, Tex., subsidiary, Michi- 
gan Seamless Tube Co. 


Elmer J. Perry fills the new post 
of manufacturing manager, Semi- 
conductor Div., Woburn, Mass., 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. He 
was manager of the semiconductor 


plant at Hillsboro, N. H. 


William A. Baldwin was made vice 
president, transportation products 
sales, Stran-Steel Corp., Detroit, di- 
vision of National Steel Corp. He 
continues direction of development 
and sale of components for the 
railroad industry. 


JOHN B. KNAEBEL 
heads Anaconda Iron Ore (Ont.) 


A. J. McMULLEN 
Garlock Packing president 


Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, 
N. Y., elected A. J. McMullen presi- 
dent and principal executive and 
administrative officer. Former vice 
president, he succeeds Robert M. 
Waples, who was elected chairman 
to succeed George L. Abbott, re- 
tired. Mr. Abbott remains a di- 
rector and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Thomas H. Pearce was elected 
president, National-Standard Co., 
Niles, Mich. He succeeds A. H. 
Johnson, who joins Walter H. 
Parkin as co-chairman. William 
D. Peace was made vice president- 
rubber industry sales; Richard W. 
Elder, vice president-specialty sales. 


Frank Lopez, formerly with Gen- 
eral Electric Co., joined Boston 
Electro Steel Casting Inc., Boston, 
as vice president. Frank McCorry 
was made vice president-plant man- 
ager; Jack Murray, vice president- 
production. 


John W. Hammond, former general 
sales manager, was made assistant 
director of engineering, Friez In- 
strument Div., Baltimore, Bendix 
Aviation Corp. Russell B. Steven- 
son, former manager of special 
products sales, succeeds Mr. Ham- 
mond. 


Henry F. O’Shaughnessy was made 
works manager of Chase Metal 
Works, Waterbury, Conn., Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., a subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corp. He was 
general superintendent. Paul M. 
Thomas, midwestern regional man- 
ager for Chase Brass, was made 
manager of mill sales at Water 


CHARLES R. LAIR 
Chambers Mfg. gen. mgr. 


bury. He is succeeded in Chicago 
by Wallace L. Brown. 


Charles R. Lair was made general 
manager, Chambers Mfg. Corp., Ox- 


ford, Miss. He was with Avco 
Mfg. Corp’s American Kitchen 
Div. 


Stuart K. Babcock, former executive 
vice president, was elected presi- 
dent, Babcock Radio Engineering 
Inc., Costa Mesa, Calif. Ferris M. 
Smith, former president, was elected 
to the new post of chief executive 
officer and chairman. 


L. G. Probst was named vice presi- 
dent and eastern district manager, 
National Engineering Co., Chicago. 
W. A. Kellogg, who has supervised 
the eastern district for many years, 
will continue with the company as 
a vice president and consultant 
on foundry planning and material 
planning. 


Robert H. Workman was made 
manager of Congdon & Carpenter 
Co.’s Fall River, Mass., plant. He 
replaces Donald H. Bump, re- 
cently promoted to vice president. 


Rex C. Corns was made general su- 
perintendent, Gary, Ind., plant, Na- 
tional Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
He succeeds Paul C. Ely, recently 
promoted to assistant vice president- 
operations in charge of tubing spe- 
cialties manufacturing. Harold E. 
Hobe succeeds the late G. G. Er- 
land as chief engineer of the cor- 
poration’s Johnstown Works, Johns- 
town, Pa. Mr. Hobe was superin- 
tendent-maintenance shops, Edgar 
Thomson Works. Phillips Hawkins 
was appointed vice president-inter- 
national and raw materials-staff, 
Pittsburgh. 
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STUART K. BABCOCK 
heads Babcock Radio Eng. 


Alan Seligson was named to the 
new post of executive assistant to 
the president of Tube Distributors 
Co. Inc., Garden City, N. Y. He 
is responsible for all line and staff 
operations. 


Walter G. Haas was made general 
sales manager-Cleveland operation 
of Nottingham Steel & Aluminum 
Co., division of A. M. Castle & Co. 


Richard C. Cole, vice president, was 
named president of Vitro Uranium 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, division 
of Vitro Corp. of America. He 
succeeds William B. Hall, promoted 
to vice president, parent firm, 
New York, in charge of chemical 
and metallurgical operations. 


Rudolph Kustra was named _as- 
sistant to vice president-produc- 
tion, Carlon Products Corp., Au- 
rora, Ohio. He was production 
manager. 


William M. George was made op- 
erations manager, Drop Forge Div., 
Duff-Norton Co., Pittsburgh. He 


was sales manager. 


REX C. CORNS 


ALAN SELIGSON 


new post at Tube Distributors 


PHILLIPS HAWKINS 


CLOYD L. BETZER 
Pfaudler technical mgr. 


Cloyd L. Betzer was made technical 
manager of Pfaudler Co., division 
of Pfaudler Permutit Inc. at 
Rochester, N. Y. With the ex- 
ception of production and indus- 
trial engineering, he is responsible 
for Pfaudler engineering, research, 
and development. 


Howard G. Fillhower joined Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York, as director of industrial 
relations. He was manager-indus- 
trial relations with Tidewater Oil 


Co: 


Renald W. Frederick, assistant sales 
manager, brass mill products, for 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport. 
Conn., was made assistant to the 
president. 


Delta-Star Electric Div., H. K. 
Porter Company Inc., appointed 
J. F. Zboyovsky sales manager of 
its Thomas Works, Lisbon, Ohio. 
W. C. Carpenter was made as- 
sistant to the manager, Thomas 


Works. 


Structural Fibers Inc., Chardon, 


HAROLD E. HOBE 


U. S. Steel Corp. appointments 
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Nothing Beats 


What do you make that might be made better with Ingersoll heat 
resisting stainless steel? *Electric furnace liners? *Annealing 
baskets and trays? *Retorts? *Furnace boxes and carburizing 
boxes? *Otner heat treating equipment? 


lf it calls for heat resisting stainless steel, call on Ingersoll for 
your needs. Ingersoll heat resisting stainless is scientifically 
formulated to provide maximum strength and durability under high 
operating temperatures. And it has exceptional forming 
characteristics for easy fabrication into the shapes you require. 
What's more, when you specify Ingersoll heat resisting stainless 
steel you get customized service. Production schedules set up 
to meet your requirements. Sheet and plate to your exact 
analysis, size and gauge specifications. Quality control that 
assures uniform high quality. On-time, as-promised deliveries 
to meet your own production needs. 

If you use heat resisting stainless, nothing beats Ingersoll 

... or Ingersoll service. Try us, and see. 


INGERSOLL STEEL 


STEEL DIVISION 


Borg-Warner Corporation 
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Heat Resisti 


BORG-WARNER NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
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J. M. DOHR 
Moloney Electric v. p. 


E> P. BEST 
Byers metallurgy-research dir. 


Ohio, appointed Robert Gelin as- 
sistant to vice president. 


E. P. Best was appointed director of 
metallurgy and research, A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh. T. D. Bonner 
was made chief wrought iron metal- 
lurgist. Former chief metallurgist, 
Mr. Best now heads metallurgical, 
chemical, and research departments. 


G. V. Patterson was elected vice 
president, Swartwout Co., Cleve- 
land. He continues as manager, 
Ventilator Div. 


Frank J. Zupancic was named su- 
perintendent, Electrical Dept., at 
the Warren, Ohio, plant of Re- 
public Steel Corp. He succeeds 
J. S. Rinda, retired. .John J. 
Yonakor succeeds W. T. Dobson, 
retired, as superintendent, Gen- 
eral Labor Dept., Cleveland steel 
plant. 


Robert E. Miller was made purchas- 
ing agent of Datalab Div., Pasa- 
dena, Calif., Consolidated Electro- 
dynamics Corp. 
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BERNARD J. O'NEILL 
Magnetic Amplifiers v. p. 


G. V. PATTERSON 


Swartwout vice president 


DONN K. KAUFFMAN 
Ceilcote plant manager 


MICHAEL L. BERNSTEIN 
Wheeling Steel chief engineer 


Michael L. Bernstein was named 
chief engineer, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. He was 
assistant general manager, Steuben- 
ville Works. 


John E. Wennogle was promoted to 
export manager, New York, for 


Hubbard & Co. 


Kenneth G. Hockanson was made 
director of research and development, 
H. M. Harper Co., Morton Grove, 
Ill. Charles L. Harper was made 
plant superintendent, Metals Div. 


Jack Keller was made assistant to 
the general manager, Industrial 
Sales Div., Western Machinery Co., 
San Francisco. His office is in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Jean J. Grunwald was named re- 
search chemist of MacDermid Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


John K. Kuenzig was named_ su- 
perintendent, Brier Hill Coke 
Plant, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown. He succeeds 
Elwyn T. Gants, retired. 


J. M. Dohr, manager, Power Pro- 
duction Dept., was promoted to 
vice president-production for Mo- 
loney Electric Co., St. Louis. He 
replaces C. G. Duenke, resigned. 
G. T. Wootten, former assistant 
superintendent of the company, 
fills the new post of plant man- 
ager. 


Bernard J. O’Neill was named to 
the new post of vice president-en- 
gineering, Magnetic Amplifiers Inc., 
New York. He was chief engineer. 


Donn K. Kauffman was made 
plant manager, Plastics Div., Ceil- 
cote Co., Cleveland. He had 
former association with Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., and Cleveland Tank 
Div., General Motors Corp. 


M. L. Mandeville was named vice 
president and director of sales, In- 
ternational Div., U. S. Industries 
Inc., New York. He was assistant 
general sales manager, Overseas 
Div., Continental Can Co. 


Patrick L. McManus was made as- 
sistant manager-Marketing  Div., 
and eastern regional sales manager 
of Worthington Corp., at headquar- 
ters, Harrison, N. J. He is replaced 
as San Francisco district manager 
by William M. Fine, former man- 
ager, Minneapolis district office. 


Zolly C. Van Schwartz was made 
technical consultant for C. A. 
Norgen Co., Englewood, Colo., and 
subsidiary, Norgren-Stemac Inc. He 
was director of engineering stand- 
ards for Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. 


Kerwin F. Kelly was made as- 
sistant to the president of Martin 
Steel Corp., Mansfield, Ohio. 


OBITWA RTE Smee 


A. F. Fisher, general manager, Johns- 
town, Pa., plant, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., died Jan. 30. 


Pat Leone, 49, vice president, Gab- 
riel Co., Cleveland, died Feb. 1. 


E. E. Smith, 45, sales manager and 
assistant secretary, Synthane Corp., 
Oaks, Pa., died Jan. 27. 
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Firth Sterling ... 


HOW FAST do you need the toughest 
oil-hardening tool and die steel ever made? 


INVARO is available—for fast delivery—from 
Firth Sterling warehouse and distributor stocks 
of drill rod and ground flat stocks in all prac- 
tical sizes. It offers tool and die makers con- 
sistent uniformity, better hardenability and 
greater safety in hardening—does a better job in 
a broad range of applications. 

And the INVARO ‘‘Twins’’—ground flat 
stock and drill rod—may be heat treated in the 
same furnace at the same time, exhibiting the 
same minimum dimensional changes. The re- 
sulting savings in time and production can be 
substantial. For further information, write for 
free technical bulletin. 


INVARO oil-hardening tool and die steel is 
just one of the many types of electric furnace 
quality tool steels produced by Firth Sterling. 
These high quality tool steels are the result of 
Firth Sterling’s continued research and devel- 
opment to provide specialty steels for use in the 
important tool and die industry. 


If you have a metallurgical problem, powder 
or molten, we have the answer for it. Please let 
us hear from you. Firth Sterling, Inc., Dept. 81B, 
3113 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Offices and 
warehouses in principal cities. 


“Your Future is Great in a Growing America”’ 


IDES + HE 


TEN CARBIDES +» HEAVY . 
ZIRCONIUM . 5s ERVAC & STERCON SUPER ALLOYS 
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TAL + CERMETS 


PIONEER IN POWDER AND MOLTEN METALLURGY 


Firth Sterling Acquires Kellogg's 
Alloy Steel Melting Business 


FIRTH STERLING INC., Pitts- 
burgh, is broadening its activities in 
the high temperature metal field. It 
has purchased the specialty alloy 
steel manufacturing business of 
M. W. Kellogg Co., New York, a 
subsidiary of Pullman Inc. 

Alloys produced by the Kellogg 
process (renamed Hopkins) are used 
widely in the aircraft and related in- 
dustries. Officials hope to extend 
the market to missiles, gears, valves, 
high speed and tool steels. They 
have been available only as 8 to 15 
in. ingots, weighing up to 3000 Ib. 

By integrating the process with 
its own steel mill facilities, Firth 
Sterling is offering structural alloys 
for aircraft, as well as high tempera- 
ture alloys. 


¢ Wider Application — Production 
plans call for melting alloys in Firth 
Sterling electric arc furnaces. The 
alloys will be remelted by the newly 
acquired process under the refining 
flux, producing ingots which may 
be forged and rolled into mill prod- 
ucts, such as billets and hot and 
cold finished bars. 

The company does not expect to 
install any additional finishing 
equipment at this time, says Ken- 
neth D. Mann, president. For the 
present, Firth Sterling will continue 
the operation at the Jersey City, 
N. J., plant without interruption to 
production and shipping schedules. 
The plant has six furnaces with an 
annual capacity of 5000 tons a year. 
Construction of a consumable elec- 
trode type furnace in the Pittsburgh 
area is under consideration. Firth 
Sterling has two electric arc and one 
electric induction furnaces with an 
annual capacity of 20,040 tons. 

Warren L. Smith, president of the 
M. W. Kellogg Co., says that the 
sale will have no effect on its re- 
search and development laboratories 
or the Kellogg manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities for process 
equipment and power piping at 
Jersey City. 


Buys Lathe, Miller Line 


Black Rock Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 


Conn., purchased the entire line of 
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Reed-Prentice lathes and _ millers 
from Package Machinery Corp., 
East Longmeadow, Mass. The 
Reed-Prentice names will be re- 
tained for the machine tool line. 


McKey Firm Expands 


McKey Perforating Co. Inc., Mil- 
waukee, purchased the metal man- 
ufacturing facilities of Strauss- 
Frank Co., Houston. This gives 
McKey an important entry into the 
perforated metal market in the 
Southwest and will boost its annual 
sales by about two-thirds, says 
Douglas McKey, president. 


Morrison Reorganizes 


Morrison Railway Supply Corp. 
and International Railway Car 
Leasing Co., Buffalo, have been re- 
organized into one company and 
three affiliates. Morrison Railway 
Supply Corp. will continue to 
handle repair of railroad frogs, 
switches, and track in place; recon- 
ditioning of rails; and the purchase 
and sale of railway rolling stock 
and track material. M. L. Morri- 
son is executive vice president. 

The three affiliates are: Morri- 
son Industries Inc. (George Kass, 
president), manufacturing opera- 
tions; Morrison Plan Inc. (Seymour 
Feldman, president), leasing of new 
railroad maintenance equipment; 
and International Railway Car 
Leasing Co. (R. L. Morrison, pres- 
ident), leasing of reconditioned 
revenue freight cars. 


Expands Ferroalloy Plant 


Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp., Can- 
ton, Ohio, has doubled facilities for 
production of calcium-silicon and 
calcium-manganese-silicon at its 
Philo, Ohio, plant. The alloys are 
produced in a continuously charged 
electric furnace. 


Plans Memphis Warehouse 


United States Steel Corp.’s U. S. 
Steel Supply Div. will build a steel 
service center at Harbor Avenue and 
Dock Street, President’s Island, 
Memphis, Tenn. The 40,000 sq ft 


facility will offer a complete line 
of steel and steel strapping mate- 
rials and equipment. It will be op- 
erated in conjunction with the di- 
vision’s district service center in Bir- 
mingham. 


Powell Acquires Line 


Powell Pressed Steel Co., Hub- 
bard, Ohio, acquired a semibulk 
handling system from Delta Tank 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 
Lewis W. Lubenow is field sales 
manager for Powell’s Semi-Bulk 
Materials Handling Div. 


Modernizes Coast Plant 


An 18-month plant moderniza- 
tion program at United States 
Steel’s U. S. Steel Products Div. at 
Los Angeles is underway. Wooden 
buildings (covering 50,000 sq ft of 
factory space) are being replaced 
with a steel structure and about 
60,000 sq ft of production space is 
being added. Production lines will 
be realigned and plant layout will 
be streamlined. Products made at 
the plant include: Steel containers, 
wheelbarrows, galvanized ware, and 
garden tools. 


Starrett Forms Gage Div. 


L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., 
formed a new Gage Div. with manu- 
facturing, engineering, and sales fa- 
cilities to design and build complete 
special gaging equipment. The com- 
pany has moved its Chicago branch 
office and warehouse to 4949 W. 
Harrison St. W. W. Haskins is 
western sales manager. Products in- 
clude saws and ground flat stock. 


Page-Hersey Broadens Line 


Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., will start producing copper 
tubing soon. The firm expects 
eventually to produce pipe and tub- 
ing made of aluminum and alloy 
steels. It has been granted exclusive 
Canadian rights by New Rochelle 
Tool Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
for the use of a high frequency 
welding technique to produce 
welded pipe and tubing on a high 
speed production basis. Page-Hersey 
has two New Rochelle welding 
units and production of copper tubes 
will commence as soon as a new 
forming and sizing mill arrives at 
its plant at Welland, Ont. 
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Boosts Vanadium Supply 


Facilities for the production of 
high purity vanadium have been 
tripled at the Fine Metals & Chem- 
icals Dept. (Niagara Falls, N. Y.) 
of Union Carbide Metals Co. The 
division of Union Carbide Corp. 
says that demand for ductile vana- 
dium is increasing rapidly. 


ol, NEW PLANTS 


Air Reduction Sales Co., a di- 
vision of Air Reduction Co. Inc., 
New York, completed a facility for 
the production of oxygen and nitro- 
gen at 1100 Packard St., Kansas 
City, Kans. It replaces the plant 
at 1000 W. 26th St., that city. 


Gate City Steel Inc., Denver, pur- 
chased a 70,500 sq ft plant at Berk- 
eley, Calif., to house operations of 
its recently acquired subsidiary, 
Moffett Engineering Inc. The plant 
was formerly owned by Yuba Con- 
solidated Industries Inc. Moffett 
makes heavy duty cranes. 


Bettinger Corp., Milford, Mass., 
moved into its $1.5 million build- 
ing which is equipped for produc- 
tion of ceramic-on-metal products. 
The plant contains 100,000 sq ft 
of floor space. 


Chance Vought Aircraft Inc., 
Dallas, has placed in operation its 
$1 million hydraulic research and 
manufacturing facility. The 20,- 
000 sq ft plant is equipped to pro- 
duce precision cylinders, pumps, 
valves, and servosystems. 


Kahle Engineering Co., builder 
of automatic and semiautomatic 
machinery for the electronic, glass- 
working and other industries, moved 
into its enlarged plant at 3322 Hud- 
son Ave., Union City, N. J. 


Two-way radio systems designed 
by General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., will be produced in a 
new factory at Lynchburg, Va., 
where the Communication Products 
Dept. is establishing its headquar- 
ters. 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Phil- 
adelphia, will open a major ware- 
house this spring in the San Fran- 
cisco area to handle sales and serv- 
ice of its low voltage electrical 
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equipment. A $300,000 building is 
being constructed in South San 


Francisco’s Lindenville Industrial 
Park. 


Newcomb Spring of Connecticut 
Inc., Southington, Conn., opened a 
springmaking plant at 1200 Spring 
St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Charles R. 
Porter is general manager of New- 
comb Spring of Atlanta. He has 
been succeeded as sales manager of 
the Connecticut factory by William 
Histon. 


ye 

__ TS _ NEW ortices 
a 

Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit, 


moved its district sales office to 524 
Maxwell Ave., Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 
E. P. McPhelin is manager of sales 
at that office. 


Clark Controller Co., Cleveland, 
established its Detroit district office 
at 15830 W. Seven Mile Rd. An 
incorrect street number was given 
in a_ previous announcement 


(STEEL, Jan. 26, p. 45). 

Delta-Star Electric Div., H. K. 
Porter Company Inc., Chicago, es- 
tablished a district office at 3400 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, 
Ind. Roy E. Daub is district man- 
ager. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Green Fuel Economizer Co. Inc., 
Beacon, N. Y., acquired Bayley 
Blower Co., Milwaukee, maker of 
industrial and ventilating fans, hu- 
midifiers, and heating coils. Green 
Fuel makes cast iron fuel econ- 
omizers, heavy duty fans, air filters, 
and industrial heat collecting sys- 
tems. Frank J. Hamilton has been 
elected president of Bayley Blower 
Co. 


Roto-Finish Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (precision barrel finishing 
machinery), purchased Ransohoff 
Inc., Hamilton, Ohio (metal finish- 
ing, phosphating, pickling, and 
paint finishing systems; foundry 
equipment; and automated combi- 
nations of this equipment). 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Louis F. Fontana, Irving Subway 
Grating Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has been elected president of 
the Metal Grating Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 


National Constructors Associa- 
tion, New York, elected these of- 
ficers: President, W. R. Wood, 


Chemetron Corp., Louisville; and 
vice president, D. W. Darnell, Fluor 
Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles. New mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: 
Mr. Darnell; R. L. Cashen, H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland; W. Earl 
Dunn, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh; 
and J. W. Smith, M. W. Kellogg 
Co., New York. 


Richard D. Hannan has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Industrial Instrument Section, Sci- 
entific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 


American Institute for Imported 
Steel Inc., New York, re-elected 
these officers: President, Herbert 
Winter, Winter, Wolff Co.; vice 
president, A. A. Franck, Indussa 
Corp.;  secretary-treasurer, J. L. 
Wilmotte, Joseph L. Wilmotte & 
Co. Inc., all of New York. Kurt 
Orban, Kurt Orban Co. Inc., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and C. Stern, J. 
Gerber & Co. Inc., New York, were 
elected vice presidents. 


Compressed Gas Association, New 
York, elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Claude E. Monlux, Linde Co.. 
a division of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York; first vice president, G. C. 
Cusack, Pure Carbonic Co., a di- 
vision of Air Reduction Co. Inc., 
New York; second vice president, 
D. M. Horner, Harrisburg Steel Co., 
a division of Harsco Corp., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; and secretary-treasurer, 
F. R. Fetherston. 


Industrial Heating Equipment 
Association Inc., Washington, elect- 
ed these officers: President, R. L. 
Harper, Harper Electric Furnace 
Corp., Buffalo; vice president, W. E. 
Benninghoff, Ohio Crankshaft Co., 
Cleveland; and treasurer, Roy R. 
Snyder, W. S. Rockwell Co., Fair- 
field, Conn. Robert E. Fleming 
was re-elected executive vice presi- 
dent. 
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on the machine... not on the invoice! 


The ‘‘standard extras’ you find on Lodge & Shipley Shears, although not reflected in the 
price, are important in time-saving, effortless operation, accuracy and low-cost service. 


Capacities to 4%” x 12’ 


THE COMBINATION AIR CLUTCH AND BRAKE, for example .. . its single 
unit design positively eliminates overlap between clutch and brake. Disc- 
type construction is self-adjusting for fast, smooth starting and safe, positive 
stopping. The clutch provides automatic overload safety; the brake applies 
automatically in the event of electrical or air supply failure. 


NO OTHER SHEAR, EVEN AT EXTRA cost, can offer the exclusive com- 
bination of features found, for instance, on the 144” Lodge & Shipley Shear: 


e 2-stage Hydraulic Holddown System e« Remote-operating Foot Control 
e Motorized Front-Operated Back Gauge « One-piece Shaft with Integral 
Eccentrics e« Ball Transfer Table e Blade Clearance Indicators e Air 
Counterbalances e Air-cushioned Back Gauge e Blade Changing Jigs 
e Fast, One-man Upper Blade Adjustment e Independent Holddown Fingers 
e Quad-life Worm Gear. 


Find out how much more you get . . . WITHOUT EXTRA COST. ..0Nn a 
Lodge & Shipley Shear. For details, see Sweet’s Machine Tool File or request 
Bulletin No. PS-15 from: The Lodge & Shipley Co., 3070 Colerain Ave., 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


lodge e Ghipley Your LODGE-ical Choice! 
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OUTLOOKT 


RUSSIAN TECHNOLOGY— Ultrasonic vibration 
applied during casting and solidification produces 
superfine structures with “remarkable” qualities, 
reports a Czech source. Melts are exposed to 
vertical ultrasonic vibrations of around 20,000 
cycles per second and horizontal vibrations some 
ten times higher. Dendrites formed during solid- 
ification are broken up, imparting a superfine, 
ordered crystalline structure to castings. (They’re 
for rockets. ) 


PROGRESS IN PORCELAIN ENAMEL—One 
coat, low temperature porcelain enamels will be 
commercially feasible in less than three years, 
says Harry T. Marks, president, Ferro Corp., 
Cleveland. They will fuse to steel at temperatures 
(1250° F) well below the softening point of steel, 
making it possible to coat practically any shape, 
he says. Cost: About the same as an organic 
coating. 


CADMIUM COAT ISN'T BRITTLE— A new 
way to vacuum deposit cadmium on high strength 
steels eliminates the problem of hydrogen em- 
brittlement, says NRC Equipment Corp., Newton, 
Mass. Deposit cost and quality compare favorably 
with electroplating. A modified version of a stand- 
ard decorative metallizer does the work. Flexed 
samples passed a 96 hour salt spray test with no 
trace of corrosion. In one bend test, the sub- 
strate failed before the coating. 


LARGE ROLL FORMER— A new Hufford ma- 
chine can cold form heavy stainless steel parts 
5 ft long and 5 ft in diameter while reducing 
the cross section 1 in. to 1% in., says Gen. B. H. 
Warren, Aeronautical Systems Center, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. Developed un- 
der an Air Force contract, it will reduce the cost 
of making parts for the Bomarc interceptor missile. 


CRACK RESISTANT WELD— Two new ferri- 
tic filler wires containing manganese, nickel, 
molybdenum, and vanadium have been developed 
by the Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, for use with the inert gas shielded, con- 
sumable electrode (Mig) processes. Deposits show 
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increased resistance to cracking and improved 
notch toughness. They’re comparable to those 
made by low hydrogen iron powder electrodes. 
You can get a copy of the Army sponsored report 
from OTS, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (PB 131689-$1). 


LONGER CARBIDE TOOL LIFE— A mirror 
finish on cemented carbide tool inserts increases 
life about 20 per cent, says Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Reason: Metal cuttings 
slide away from the cutting edge more quickly. 
The firm’s own product—Carmet—will be mar- 
keted with that kind of finish, obtained by pol- 
ishing with a superfine wheel. 


IMPROVES CARBIDE BRAZES— A film of co- 
balt about 100 microinches deep on the surface 
of a carbide blank increases wettability for braz- 
ing and eliminates the need for surface blasting 
with aluminum oxide, says National Twist Drill 
& Tool Co., Rochester, Mich. It has developed 
a leaching method for resurfacing the carbide 
with cobalt which acts as a bonding agent. 
Strength of the bond is said to be much im- 
proved. You can get samples by writing the 
firm’s research and development department. 


HEAT-LIGHT SOURCE—WNext time you want 
to heat and light an area you might consider 
General Electric’s quartz, infrared tube-lamps. 
The firm reports the idea has been successful in 
two special applications. In one, a repair shop 
used radiant heat to offset drafty conditions and 
provide light for the workmen. 


STRONGER CONCRETE REPAIRS— A new 
combination of epoxy and nylon resins forms a 
permanent joint between old concrete and patches 
of new material. You simply apply the formula 
and pour the new patch. If you try breaking 
the bond, the concrete will fracture at right angles 
to the joint—tension compression and impact 
tests indicate that the bond is much stronger 
than fully hardened concrete, says Permagile 
Corp. of America, New York. 
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Two sets of straight wire, radial brushes mounted on a traveling head clean 
railroad car axles before magnetic particle inspection 


Nylon brushes on this special machine clean eight engine cylinder bores simul- 
taneously prior to assembly of pistons and rods 


How To 


By E. P. FISHER 


Industrial Sales Engineer 
Osborn Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 


A POWER DRIVEN brush can be 
one of the most useful tools in 
your shop. 

Progressive manufacturers are us- 
ing them to produce radiuses (edge 
blending) at the intersection of sur- 
faces, improve surfaces for greater 
wear resistance or to obtain more 
uniformly plated surfaces, remove 
burrs, clean, and roughen surfaces. 


¢ Work Three Ways—Various ef- 
fects are produced by three different 
actions: 1. The tips of the wires 
in wire filled brushes act like cut- 
ting tools in removing burrs and 
edge blending. 2. A wire filled 
brush also develops impact action 
caused by surface speed and length 


80 STEEL 


Helical gears for automotive transmission are cleaned of heat scale, and teeth 
edges are blended by four, gang mounted, wire brushes 


Select Power Brushes 


They are available in metallic and nonmetallic materials for 
edge blending, deburring, cleaning, and surface condition- 
ing. This article tells what they can do for you 


of the wire. 3. Fine-wire brushes 
and nonmetallic brushes (such as 
treated tampico and Cord) act as 
an applicator or carrier when used 
with a grease base burring or buff- 
ing compound. Edges are blended 
and surfaces improved by the cut- 
ting action of the abrasive com- 
pound and brush. 


e Remove Edge Metal—Brushes are 
selective in their action on an edge. 
They blend surface intersections by 
removing metal. Because the sur- 
faces adjacent to the edge will not 
have a measurable amount of metal 
removed, the brushes cannot change 
tolerances of a machined part. 
The development of radiuses on 
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edges with brushes has other im- 
portant advantages. Cord or treat- 
ed tampico brushes will up part 
fatigue life 50 per cent or more. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. discovered 
that principle in 1942. It was pro- 
ducing compensated cams for air- 
craft magnetos and finishing the 
surface to 1 microinch by hand with 
crocus cloth and oil. The part had 
an operating life of 300 hours. 
Parts were brush finished with 
treated tampico and burring com- 
pound as they came off the Gleason 
contour microgrinder with a 10 mi- 
croinch finish. After 5 seconds of 
brushing, they had a 4 microinch 
finish, but tests showed no wear 
after 1000 hours. The results 


Guide to Power Brushes 


CRIMPED WIRE RADIAL BRUSHES are 
the largest and most common variety 
of the wheel type. They refine hard 
surfaces and have a slight tendency 
to roughen soft surfaces. They're used 
for removing chips, removing machin- 
ing and grinding burrs, blending sharp 
surface junctures, removing soft mate- 
rials (rust, paint, varnish), roughening, 
and surface conditioning 


STRAIGHT WIRE RADIAL BRUSHES (knot 
type) have a narrow brushing face 
that gives high impact and cutting 
action. They will remove hard en- 
crustments such as heat treating scale, 
sand from castings, scale from forg- 
ings, and heavy deposits of soft mate- 
rials (rubber, for example). They're 
also useful in preparing metal for 
welding and removing burrs from hard 
metals 


NONMETALLIC RADIAL BRUSHES are 
made with treated tampico, Cord, 
Tynex, nylon, and Korfill. The various 
grades and sizes can blend surface 
junctures for improved stress distribu- 
tion and plating; remove small burrs; 
remove heat tint or light scale; re- 
move rolling and slushing oil by wet 
cleaning; remove chips, buffing, and 
drawing compounds by dry cleaning 
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CUP BRUSHES can be made with 
crimped or straight wire. They are 
used to clean surfaces for painting or 
welding, cleaning welded parts, re- 
moving paint, rust, and surface scales. 
They can be made for light or heavy 
duty applications and are often used 
with portable tools 


CENTERLESS GRINDER BRUSHES are a 
large radial type that fit standard 
centerless grinding machines. They 
can be filled with several sizes of 
wire, treated tampico, and Cord. They 
are often used following a centerless 
grinding operation to remove grinding 
burrs. Depending on their fill, they 
will do the same jobs as other types 
of brushes 


END BRUSHES are designed with a 
shank that is integral with the cup. 
The fill material extends from the cup. 
The brushes are made in many styles 


for general and special uses. A typ- 
ical application is cleaning in areas 
where there is limited clearance. They 
also can be used for cleaning holes or 
brushing areas around holes 
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prompted the Army and Navy Air 
Force to change specifications on 
the part. 


® Improve Surfaces—Brushes will 
not remove metal from a flat sur- 
face or the surfaces adjoining an 
edge. They are often used after 
abrasive wheels on a _ centerless 
grinder or flat polishing when parts 
are to be plated. Abrasives leave 
minute particles of metal plus sharp 
points which cause wear and high 
surface densities. 


Fine wire or treated tampico 
brushes used with a burring com- 
pound remove the metal particles 
and smooth the surface. More im- 
portant is the stress relieving action 
and elimination of a surface con- 
dition that will cause wear. 


The development of brushes for 
use on conventional centerless 
grinders has opened up new ap- 
plications for these tools. Fine wire 
brushes used with conventional 
grinding coolants are removing 
feather grinding burrs and improv- 
ing surface finish on such parts as 
control valves for automatic trans- 
missions and piston pins. On these 
parts (they have a hardness of 
about Rockwell C58), the brushes 
improve the finish from 7 to 4 mi- 
croinches. 


In controlled tests, bearing rolls 
were brushed with a treated tampico 
brush on a Cincinnati centerless 
grinder. The brushed finish meas- 
ured 4 microinches compared with 
2 microinches by conventional 
methods. In testing the brushed 
bearings, investigators found there 
was a reduction of 25 to 50 per cent 


SIDE ACTION BRUSHES are often used 
for cleaning internal threads and de- 


burring drilled holes. The fill mate- 
rial extends on either side of the re- 
taining member. Several filler mate- 
rials, such as wire or nylon, may be 
used 


in the noise level, compared with 
standard bearings. 

In all cases of finishing on cy- 
lindrical or flat parts, no dimen- 
sional change occurs. The part 
must be ground to size prior to 
brushing. 


© Removes Burrs — A frequently 
asked question: What size burr can 
a brush remove? In practice, the 
size of the burr is not as important 
as its type. 

If a sharp tool is used to make 
the cut, the burr may be large, 
but it will be fractured at the base 
and can be removed with the prop- 
er wire brush. If a dull tool is used 
to make the cut, or the speed is 
too fast, a burr is produced that 
has a heavy base where metal has 
been extruded beyond the edge of 
the intersecting surfaces. Those 
burrs are difficult to remove with 
brushing alone. 

If the condition is not severe, 
short trim, densely filled brushes 
can be used. If it is severe, a pre- 
brushing operation is required. A 
skiving tool is used to remove the 
large extrusion before brushing. 

When the metal is ductile and 
tends to move easily, wire filled 
brushes will peen or roll the burr. 
Treated tampico brushes with a 
burring compound should be used. 
If the burrs are large, it is suggest- 
ed that the major burr be removed 
with a short trim, densely filled 
wire brush, followed by the treated 
tampico brush to blend the edge 
and remove any peened metal. 


e Used for Cleaning—Brushes are 
used for cleaning wet or dry. Brush- 


RUBBER IMPREGNATED BRUSHES can 
be any of the seven types listed above. 
The distinguishing feature is that they 
are filled with an elastomer. They 
have greater cutting action, less flexi- 
bility, and retain face dimensions 
throughout their life 


STEEL 


ing in a rinse or alkaline cleaner 
provides mechanical agitation of the 
surface which is required to break 
a film of dirt. 

That’s what happens when you 
wash your car. — 

The most common industrial ap- 
plication is in steel mills for scrub- 
bing strip. 

Cleaning dry is done primarily 
with wire brushes. Removal of rust 
before painting is common. Re- 
moving insulation from copper 
leads, or varnish from stators are 
other typical applications. 
¢ Roughening Surfaces — Brushes 
are used in several industries to 
produce a surface that will promote 
adhesion. Typical is the rough- 
ening of rubber before bonding. 
Aluminum is brushed before paint- 
ing. 

In bonding metals, brushes are 
used to clean the surface and re- 
move oxidation before bonding. An 
important feature is that the brush- 
es roughen the surface without 
changing dimensions of the part. 
This type work usually uses the im- 
pact action developed by the brush 
to obtain the required effect. 

Many new uses, such as decora- 
tive finishing, are being developed 
for nonferrous metals. The ability 
of a brush to produce a satin fin- 
ish that will blend surface imper- 
fections have enabled many in in- 
dustry to reduce their finishing 
costs. 


° An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, SrtrEeL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


BEFORE brushing, this small component of a jet engine 
fuel pump looks like this 
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How To Select Brushing Machines 


IN DEVELOPING an edge blending, deburring, or other 
brushing method, several steps are recommended to as- 


sure proper machine design: 


1. Test production parts to determine brush type, 
speed, feed rate or brush dwell time, and power require- 


ments. 


2. Select as large a brush as practical to obtain uni- 
form action throughout its life, as well as the lowest cost 
per part. 

3. Determine the proposed production rate. It will 
tell you the number of brushing stations or machines re- 


quired. 


4. Determine the cost saving, improvement in quality, 
reduction in scrap. They will influence how much money 


can be allotted for mechanization of the method. 


5. Determine if a standard machine will do the work. 


Several types are on the market. 


6. If it’s necessary to design your own brushing ma- 
chine, consult a brush manufacturer. He knows the fac- 
tors that must be considered to get a well designed ma- 


chine. 


compound, it looks like this 


AFTER brushing with a power driven fiber brush and oa 


Welder reaches inside this inert atmosphere chamber with rubber gloves mounted 


to chamber walls. 


Inset: Tantalum liner is welded in atmosphere of inert gas 


Tantalum Liner in Vessel 
Stops Corrosion Problems 


Material used for internal parts of stainless steel reactor 
unit may be what you are looking for to resist acids and 
alkalis, especially at high temperatures 


YOU MAY find that tantalum is 
just the material you need if you’re 
making or using parts and con- 
tainers that must resist corrosive 
liquids. The metal is not affected 
by acids or mild alkalies up to the 
limit of temperatures used at pres- 
ent. It has good antifouling prop- 
erties, and can be purged with 
strong cleaning solutions without 
risk of corrosion. 


A 30-gallon reactor vessel that can 
be used where product contamina- 
tion must be avoided was made 
by Pfaudler Co., a division of 
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Pfaudler Permutit Inc., Rochester, 
Nowy: 

Exterior walls of the reactor are 
430 stainless steel, 54 in. thick (for 
strength); the corrosion resistant 
tantalum liner is 0.030 in. thick. The 
liner material was produced by 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., a 
division of Union Carbide Corp. It 
was formed and welded by Pfaudler. 
Both the vessel and its liner have 
low expansion rates. 


The agitator shaft used in the 
vessel is sheathed with tantalum, 
and the agitator is made entirely of 


tantalum; only tantalum surfaces 
can come in contact with the con- 
tents of the vessel. 


¢ Welded in Chamber—Any metal 
0.030 in. or thinner (including tan- 
talum) is difficult to weld; sections 
of the liner were joined by welding 
inside a vacuum purge “dry box.” 
The work area is first evacuated, 
then back filled with an inert gas. 
All welding is done in an atmos- 
phere free of contamination to pre- 
vent porosities; such defects can ap- 
pear in the work only as a result of 
errors in fabrication. 

The welder and his helper handle 
the work inside the chamber with 
rubber gloves mounted to the cham- 
ber walls. 


¢ Improved Refining Methods—Un- 
til recently, the largest obtainable 
waged bar of tantalum weighed 
20 to 25 lb. New vacuum melting 
facilities (consumable electrode) at 
Haynes Stellite produce larger in- 
gots, which are rolled into sheets 
up to 24 in. wide, 60 in. long, and 
0.030 in. thick, with improved weld- 


‘ing properties. 


STEEL 


Precision Parts 
Made Simply 


Gun drill, used in drill press, 
holds close tolerances, gives 
excellent surface finish 


EFFECTIVE use of production ma- 
chinery doesn’t always require elab- 
orate setups. 

Example: After conventional drill- 
ing methods failed, a gun drill was 
mounted in a standard drill press 
at Bridgeport Special Tool Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. The company 
turned out over a million precision 
parts that met all finish and _ tol- 
erance requirements. 

The idea was suggested by engi- 
neers of Eldorado Tool & Mfg. 
Corp., Milford, Conn., makers of 
gun drills. 


© Close Work—The gun drill is 7 
in. long, 0.3750 in. in diameter and 
has a solid carbide tip. The point 
is sharpened to make a cavity 0.187 
in. deep (plus or minus 0.005 in.), 
with 45 degree sides. 

The cavity is machined in a disc 
of zinc plated, cold-rolled steel, 
0.200 in. thick, with a 1.148 in. OD. 
The bottom is only 0.013 in. thick, 
and no deformation can show on 
the opposite side of the disc. 


GUN DRILL 
. . . does delicate machining job 


A chute brings the discs under a 
bushing for drilling and removes 
them when the machining is fin- 
ished. A stop bar aligns each disc 
under the bushing; a brass screw 
and nut regulate drill depth. 

The press is operated by air at 
125 psi. Spindle speed: 2200 rpm. 
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The afterburner (rear) attached to the chip dryer (below) eliminates a smoke 
problem for a firm in smog-ridden location 


Chip Cleaning System 
Makes No Smoke 


Afterburner solves air pollution problem for a west coast com- 
pany. Chip preparation removes liquids simply, quickly, also 
provides for the removal of iron 


A COMBINATION of rotary dryer, 
afterburner, crusher, and magnetic 
separator conquered a serious smoke 
problem for Federated Metals Div., 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Los Angeles. 

It efficiently recovers aluminum, 
copper and brass alloys, and steel 
turnings for remelting and elim- 
inates a source of smog. Two men 
operate the system. 


¢ Problem—Waier and cutting oil 
in the nonferrous metal chips pre- 
sent a serious fume problem when 
they are charged in a melting fur- 
nace. Wet turnings can be explo- 
sive if they are pushed beneath the 
melt surface in the smelter. 

Scrap arrives at Federated Metals 
in all sizes. It is reduced by a 
crusher to allow more complete dry- 
ing and to facilitate magnetic sep- 
aration of iron. 

As it enters the dryer, the crushed 
material can contain up to 40 per 


cent water and oil (turnings are 
often stored or shipped in open con- 
tainers). The dryer-burner uses 
standard fuel. 

The afterburner governs capacity 
and speed. It completely burns oil 
exhaust from the turnings and elim- 
inates the fumes. Exit temperature 
is about 350° F. 

When the ‘chips leave the dryer, 
they drop into a bucket elevator 
which is raised and discharged over 
a magnet. Iron clings to the mag- 
net, allowing the aluminum to fall 
into another bucket. 


e Used As Model—Federated Met- 
als new secondary aluminum proc- 
essing plant in Alton, Ill, has a 
newer system based on the Los An- 
geles mocel. It incorporates an im- 
proved afterburner, automatic tem- 
perature control, automatic ignition, 
and a combustion control system. 

The dryer is 81/4 ft in diameter 
and 35 ft long. 


These photographs show the steel-bonded titanium carbide before (at left) and after 


hardening. 
visible; 
views are at X750; etch is nital 


Carbide Can Be Machined, 
Then Hardened 


Material also can be reannealed and reprocessed. It means 
you can correct errors in tool design or modify tools to make 
minor changes in the design of parts 


HARDNESS makes tungsten car- 
bide a great tooling material, but 
on some jobs it’s a liability. The 
material is tough to machine. 

A steel-bonded carbide (called 
Ferro-Tic) is now being used by 
some tooling experts; it can be 
machined conventionally in the 
annealed state (hardness is 38 to 
42 Rc). After machining, it can 
be heat treated to an operating 
hardness of 69 to 71 Re by oil 
quenching from 1750° F in a me- 
dium oil. 


e At Work—The carbide is being 
marketed by Sintercast Corp. of 
America, Yonkers, N. Y. J. L. Ellis, 
vice president, tells SrzEL the mate- 
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rial has been used on a variety of 
metalworking jobs, including blank- 
ing, cold heading, slitting, forming, 
drawing, curling, and deep drawing. 
It has proved itself on many metals, 
including nickel alloys, stainless 
steel, mild and alloy steels, brasses, 
and phosphor bronze. 


STEEL talked to the manager of a 
company that uses the carbide in 
dies that make expanded metal. On 
conventional alloys, he said, tool 
steel dies did the job, but one of 
the company’s products is a fine ex- 
panded metal sheet (compares with 
a 50-mesh screen) that’s made from 
commercially pure nickel. The 
carbide gives seven to eight times 
the life of conventional: tools. 


Unhardened, the annealed titanium carbide grains and spheroidite are 


after hardening, the spheroidite has been replaced by fine martensite. Both 


e Benefits—This material may pay 
off for you in several ways. For ex- 
ample, it can help you cut your tool 
inventory. By carrying a suitable 
stock of annealed blanks, you can 
fabricate special shapes when 
needed in a hurry. 

Reduced inventory also is impor- 
tant to the tool and die maker. By 
stocking blanks within the size 
range of customer needs, he has an 
economical answer to his inventory 
problem. 


¢ Tool Change — These carbides 
can be reannealed and reprocessed, 
sO you can correct errors in die de- 
sign, or modify tools to make minor 
changes in part design. 

The ability to make changes is a 
major factor. A New York job 
stamper told STEEL he has a com- 
petitive advantage because he can 
make tools fast, give them a try- 
out, then make final modifications 
before going into full production. 


¢ Tool Re-Use—Dies can be sal- 
vaged by reannealing and rema- 
chining to another useful size or 
shape. 

Used tools also can be restocked 
and held until needed for another 
job. 
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STEEL MILL GRINDING WHEELS 


RUBBER 


PERFORMANCE DETERMINED IN ADVANCE 
...for Cost-Minded Grinding Foremen 


All steel mill wheels, hot or cold pressed, made by U. S. 
Rubber must measure up to the steel foreman’s exacting 
requirements before delivery to the mill. “U.S.” puts steel 
mill wheels to the test on rail-mounted “Ty-Sa-Man” auto- 
matic grinders in its own plant. The grinding wheel is tested 
under the same conditions and pressures encountered on the 


job in the steel mill. 


The “Ty-Sa-Man” determines, for example: 


1. Metal removable per hour. 

2. Total metal wheel will remove. 

3. Wheel life. 

4. Cost per pound of metal removed. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


RUBBER 
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These facts are determined for the cost-conscious grinding 
wheel superintendent or foreman before the wheel goes into 
service. Guesswork is out — certainty is in. 


The U.S. Rubber salesman who serves the grinding wheel 
industry is a specialist selling grinding wheels only. He has 
back of him the wealth of experience accumulated by U.S. 
Rubber’s ninety-four years of filling the grinding wheel 
needs of industry. 


Your U.S. Rubber salesman will stop in to invite you to 
make full use of the cost savings obtainable through the 
Ty-Sa-Man machine or write to address below. 


United States Rubber 


Tilted forward in its charging position, one of the Kaiser basic oxygen furnaces 


receives molten iron. 


It will be followed by scrap steel, lime, and oxygen 


Predicts 45 Million Tons 
Of Oxygen Steel by 1965 


Kaiser Steel Corp. has just added 1.5 million tons of capac- 
ity. Kaiser Engineers sees the oxygen process accounting 
for 25 per cent of capacity in six years 


BY 1965, L-D Process (oxygen con- 
verter) installations in the U. S. 
will account for 45 million ingot 
tons, a projected 25 per cent of U. S. 
steelmaking capacity, predicts Kaiser 
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Engineers Div. of Henry J. Kaiser 
Co: 

Almost 1.5 million tons of capac- 
ity was added a week ago when 
Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif., 


poured the first official heat from 
its three, new, basic oxygen fur- 
naces. 

(The L-D Process of basic oxy- 
gen steelmaking is named after the 
two Austrian towns where it was 
developed—Linz and Donawitz. 
Kaiser Engineers holds exclusive 
rights for licensing the process in 


the U=S.) 


© Worldwide Growth Seen—Else- 
where in the world, an even more 
rapid increase in capacity is fore- 
cast. With oxygen steelmaking 
plants now operating in Canada, 
Austria, West Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Japan, India, Brazil, and 
the USSR, world capacity of oxygen 
steel, including plants under con- 
struction, has reached nearly 11 mil- 
lion ingot tons. 

By 1965, that figure will be 120 
million, says Kaiser Engineers. 
That means that oxygen steelmak- 
ing will account for 35 per cent of 
the steelmaking capacity of all the 
other countries in the world. 


e U. S. Growth Startling—Oxygen 
steelmaking has registered a fan- 
tastic growth in this country in 
seven years. When Acme Steel Co., 
Chicago, starts up its two converters 
this year, U. S. capacity will exceed 
4 million tons—almost one-third of 
our electric steelmaking capacity. 


At Trenton, Mich., McLouth 
Steel Corp. is operating five oxygen 
converters with a capacity of about 
1.4 million tons a year. At Ali- 
quippa, Pa. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. has two vessels that can 
turn out 756,000 tons a year. Acme 
Steel Co.’s two converters will have 
a capacity of 451,760 tons a year. 


With the addition of 1,440,000 
tons of oxygen steelmaking capac- 
ity, Kaiser Steel Corp. has doubled 
its total ingot capacity. (The plant 
has nine open hearths that can pro- 
duce 1,493,000 ingot tons.) With 
a total capacity of 2,933,000 ingot 
tons, Kaiser has become the larg- 
est steel mill in the West. 


¢ Completes Expansion—The open- 
ing of the new steelmaking plant 
completes all the major facilities in 
Kaiser’s $214 million expansion 
which has been going on for two 
and a half years. 

In addition to the steel plant, the 
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Announcing... 


Improved TUMBLEX'T 


...harder...lasts longer 


--- SAVES MOTE 


barrel-finishing abrasive 


Greater hardness now adds greater 
durability to Norton TUMBLEX ‘‘T” 
abrasive. 

That’s why you can count on this 
revolutionary barrel-finishing abrasive 
for greater staying power than ever 
before — and longer lasting ability to 
deliver its famous ‘*Touch of Gold” 
advantages like the following: 

Available in six sizes, the uniform 
triangular shape of TUMBLEX “T”’ 
abrasive prevents wedging in recesses 
... Made of bonded ALUNDUM®* ab- 
rasive, it cuts fast, without cutting 
compounds ... By providing maxi- 


Making better products 


NORTON PRODUCTS Abrasives © Grinding Wheels * Grinding Machines * Refractories » Electrochemicals — BEHR-MANNING DIVISION Coated Abrasives * Sharpening Stones « 
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mum surface contact it shortens tum- 
bling time cycles and increases barrel 
payloads . . . It wears evenly, and 
when reduced in size it can be used 
for parts requiring a smaller abrasive. 

Send your samples of parts — large 
or small, simple or intricate — to our 
Sample Processing Department. 
We'll barrel finish with the most suit- 
able TUMBLEX type abrasive for your 
work — “A” (random shaped 
ALUNDUM aluminum oxide), ‘“‘T” 
(bonded ALUNDUM abrasive  tri- 
angles), ‘“S’” (bonded ALUNDUM 
abrasive spheres), or “‘N”’ (natural 


stone) — and tell you exactly what’s 
needed to improve your product qual- 
ity and cut your finishing costs. 
NORTON COMPANY, General Offices, 
Worcester 6, Mass. Plants and dis- 
tributors around the world. 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
G-359 
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eto - make your products better 


Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 


This is the basic oxygen steel plant which houses the new furnaces. 


The struc- 


ture to the right of the main building, marked by the three stacks, is the electro- 
static precipitator, which cost nearly $5 million 


expansion has included a fourth 
blast furnace, a new slabbing mill, 
a new hot-strip mill, 90 more coke 
ovens, extensive additions to the tin 
plate mill, new facilities to produce 


wider steel plates, and improve- 
ments at company owned mines at 
Eagle Mountain, Calif., Sunnyside, 
Utah, and Raton, N. Mex. 

Linde Co., a division of Union 


To meet the increased demand for high purity oxygen in the Kaiser plant, Linde 
Co. has more than tripled its oxygen producing capacity. The Linde plant is ad- 
jacent to Kaiser Steel, and supplies it more than 10 million cu ft of oxygen daily 
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Carbide Corp., has more than 
tripled its oxygen producing capac- 
ity at its Fontana plant to meet 
Kaiser Steel’s need. Linde Co. fa- 
cilities adjacent to the steel plant 
supply more than 10 million cu ft 
of oxygen daily to operate Kaiser’s 
oxygen steelmaking vessels and 
other operations. 


¢ How Process Works—The oxy- 
gen furnaces are melon-shaped cru- 
cibles resting on trunnions. They 
are driven by powerful electric mo- 
tors which tilt the furnaces from 
side to side. Each vessel is 26 ft 
high, 18 ft in diameter, and weighs 
475 tons empty. 


Molten iron, steel scrap, and lime 
are charged into the furnace. A jet 
of high purity oxygen directed over 
the surface of the metal results in 
an immediate reaction which builds 
the temperature up to 3000° F and 
refines the charge. Refining time 
is less than 30 minutes. 

Oxygen steelmaking begins with 
the charging of hot metal into the 
open mouth of the furnace as it is 
tilted forward. This is followed by 
scrap steel. The furnace is returned 
to an upright position and lime is 
charged automatically through a 
chute. 

A water-cooled lance is then low- 
ered into the mouth of the furnace 
to a position several feet above the 
molten bath, and the jet of oxygen 
is blown on the surface. 

Near the end of the refining pe- 
riod, the furnace is tilted, the tem- 
perature is measured, and_ test 
samples are taken. The furnace is 
then rotated to the pouring position 
and the molten steel is tapped into 
a ladle through the tapping hole 
near the top of the furnace. The 
entire cycle, including charging, is 
about | hour. 


¢ No Smog Problem—An integral 
part of the new steelmaking facility 
is what Kaiser describes as the 
world’s largest precipitator. It is 
designed to control the smoke and 
fumes generated in the oxygen fur- 
nace process. It cost nearly $5 mil- 
lion. 

Steel produced in the new oxygen 
furnaces will augment the steel 
Kaiser produces in its nine open 
hearths. It will be fed into the 
plant’s ten rolling mills which pro- 
duce a wide range of semifinished 
and finished steel products. 
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Built to the exacting standards of quality for which Industrial 


Brownhoist locomotive cranes are famous . . . the new 
rubber-tired 75 Ton Wagon Crane provides heavy-duty 
service in quarries, steel mills, shipyards, port and off 
highway construction jobs inaccessible to locomotive cranes. 
Patented Monitor-type cab and exclusive clear-vision boom 
provide the operator with 360 degree visibility for fast, 


efficient, safe operation. Write for new catalog 581. 
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INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPOR- 
ATION ¢ BAY CITY, MICHIGAN « DISTRICT 
OFFICES: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal. 


e AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 250 TON WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE CAR DUMPER ‘ LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
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Disogrin tires on drive wheels resist bite of pipe couplings. 


Result: 


Industrial Tire Problem 
Solved by New Plastic 


Steel wheels scarred surfaces, rubber tires peeled, chipped, 


and grooved under loads. 


Solution: A new polyurethane 


elastomer that gets 12 times more wear than rubber 


IF YOU are not getting satisfactory 
wear from solid rubber tires, con- 
sider this new plastic. H.C. Price 
Co., Harvey, La., an applicator of 
corrosion protective pipe coatings, 
eliminated an acute downtime sit- 
uation with it. 


® Case History — The difficulty: 
Failure of wheels on a traction drive 
machine. Its function is to drive 
pipe through a coating nozzle which 
applies a corrosion protective com- 
pound. Eight 4 x 14 in. wheels 
sustain loads of 1500 to 5000 psi, 
depending upon the size and diam- 


oD 


eter of pipe. Linear speeds vary 
from 50 ft per minute (small pipe) 
to 10 ft per minute (large pipe). 


e Problem — The original steel 
wheels were durable but scarred the 
primer coat and pipe surfaces when 
loads were extreme and operating 
speeds low. Rubber tires were tried, 
but they presented even more seri- 
ous problems. Heavy loads would 
peel the tire off the hub, meaning 
at least 1 hour in replacement time. 
Lost production time plus direct 
maintenance expenses amounted to 
many hundreds of dollars per wheel. 


Longer wear 


Multiply the figure by an average 
of eight wheels per month and 
wheel turnover becomes costly. 


® Solution—For a year and a half, 
a variety of rubber compounds were 
tried without success. Early in 1957, 
a new polyurethane elastomer was 
tested. The material, called Diso- 
grin, was introduced by Disogrin 
Industries Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
It is said to be up to 12 times more 
wear resistant than rubber, has low 
compression under loads, and_ is 
highly chip and groove resistant. 

Two Disogrin wheels were in- 
stalled where pressure and abrasive 
action were the greatest. After 90 
days of operation, they showed no 
effects from chipping, tearing, groov- 
ing, or peeling off the hubs. In 
three months, the wheels had been 
reduced only 34 in. in diameter. In 
one month, rubber lost 1 to 114 in. 
in diameter. Most important to the 
Price company, replacement was not 
necessary. 

After the test, Price equipped the 
rest of the wheels on the drive ma- 
chine with Disogrin wheels. After 
a year of operation, there were no 
chipping, peeling, or grooving prob- 
lems. 
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LIEDLOY 


Free Machining Steels for Forgings 


ps eee 


METALWORKING SHOPS FIND LEDLOY* STEEL FORGINGS 
| SAVE TIME...TOOLS... FINISHED PART COSTS! 


Metalworking shops in ever increasing number are 
specifying Led/oy steels in forgings. The trend started 
when it was found that forged parts made with Ledloy 
steels resulted in savings far surpassing the original 
higher cost of the forging. Ledloy is widely known as 
Inland Steel Company’s trade name for any grade of 
steel to which lead has been added to obtain greater 
machinability. Forgings made from Led/oy steels can 
be heat treated and forged in exactly the same manner 
as similar non-leaded grades of open hearth steels, 
while machinability is increased up to 50% in 
many applications. 

Thus, regardless of grade of steel in use currently 
for your product, if machining is an important part 
of the fabricating process, the experience of hundreds 
of metalworking plants has proven that a change to a 
similar Led/oy grade can definitely cut total machining 
cost in many cases. 


cost-cutting factors: 


Increased machinability, higher speeds and feeds, 
easier tolerance control, reduced tool wear, less down- 
time, greater production per tool change and fewer 
finishing operations. 

Although it is well known that Led/oy Grade A can 
be machined 45% faster than B1113 and Led/oy Grade 
B 100% faster than Br112, it is not as widely realized 
that forgings made of Led/oy steels can show similar 
startling results. If present equipment is not being run 
at highest potential speeds, considerable savings can 
result using Led/oy grades and taking advantage of 


their much greater machining rate. Surface speeds of ' 


325 feet per min. are common and much higher speeds 
are possible—up to 450 sfm with high speed tools 
and up to 600 sfm with carbide tooling when using 
Grade A Ledloy steel. ; 

If current operations wear tools excessively, neces- 
sitating frequent tool changes, or if tooling cost 1s 
relatively high, Led/oy steels can effect significant 
savings. Because the Inland process of adding-lead 
to steel lowers the steel’s frictional component, less heat 
is generated during machining. Led/oy steel’s shorter- 
length chips quickly fall clear of the tools, and tool-edge 
build-up is minimized. The end result, clearly discern- 
able, is far greater production, less down-time for tool 
changes and a welcome reduction in total machining 
cost. Ledloy steel’s lubricating and, better-chip-forming 
qualities make it the fastest machining steel in the 
world. The superior surface finish obtainable with leaded 
steels can often result in the elimination of one or more 
subsequent finishing operations. 
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characteristics: 


Inland regularly produces Led/oy free-machining open 
hearth steels to a wide variety of chemical specifications 
to meet customer requirements. In each instance, re- 
gardless of chemical composition, the addition of lead 
by the Inland process results in no significant change in 
the desirable mechanical and metallurgical characteristics 
of the steel. All the important qualities of open hearth 
steels such as ductility, impact values, transverse 
strength, case hardening qualities and cross sectional 
soundness, are fully retained. The only thing changed 
is the machining characteristic which is vastly improved. 


availabilities: 


Inland Ledloy free-machining steels are available in a 
wide range of standard carbon and alloy grades in 
bar form or plates. In forgings, the increase in machin- 
ability is every bit as good as that obtained in bar stock 
steel and finish is superior. 

If your product requires machining, it will pay you 
to investigate the potential savings offered by Inland 
Ledloy—the original leaded steels. Ask your Cold Drawer 
or Steel Service Center about Inland leaded steels, 
today. They are offered as Led/oy or under other brand 
names. For the very informative booklet, ‘‘Properties 
of Inland Ledloy Steels,’ write to Inland Steel Com- 
pany, 30 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


A switch to Ledloy Grade A in these forged fittings per- 
mitted a 277 increase in machinability. 


the world’s most machinable 
*Reg. Trade Mark 
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Detrex Tri-Cote system utilizing a crossrod conveyor. 
Then work is transferred through a vapor temperature holding zone and dipped 


vapor. 
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Cleaning cycle is vapor-spray- 


Cleaning and Painting in One Unit 


Can Cut Your Costs, Save Space 


With these new compact machines, you put in a dirty part 
and remove one that is clean, painted, dry, and ready to 
ship. They handle lightly or heavily soiled workpieces 


IF YOU clean parts in one unit and 
spray paint them elsewhere, you 
can cut your operating costs in half 
with a new process (Tri-Cote) that 
combines the operations in one com- 
pact machine. 

The maker, Detrex Chemical In- 
dustries Inc., Detroit, says the proc- 
ess also shows important savings in 
initial investment and maintenance 
costs over methods that use sepa- 
rate facilities. (See chart of compara- 
tive costs at right.) 

In most instances, the machine 
will occupy about the same floor 
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space a suitable degreaser would 
take, says T. J. Kearney, chief en- 
gineer at Detrex. 


e Uses New Solvent—The process 
was made possible by the develop- 
ment of a complete range of paints 
that use stabilized trichlorethylene 
as a thinner. They can be applied 
by dipping or flow coating. 

Mr. Kearney anticipates that 
many types of alkyd, acrylic, and 
epoxy resin base paints can be com- 
pounded into  trichlorethylene- 
thinned paints. They will open up a 


new concept in the metal finishing 
field with these advantages: 

1. Use of a nonflammable thin- 
ner. 

2. Elimination of overspray. 

3. Reduction in floor space need- 
ed. 

4. Improved plant layout due to 
elimination of fire hazard. 

5. Savings in labor and_ utility 
costs. 

6. Reduced initial investment. 

7. No drip area required. 

8. Uniform paint film of high 
quality. 

Another important feature: The 
saving when a two-coat finish is re- 
quired. Many times, the finish coat 
can be applied in any conventional 
manner and both coats baked at one 
time. 
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Costs of Cleaning and Painting 
By Three Different Methods 


1. Alkali spray clean, oven dry, hand spray paint, oven dry. 
2. Alkali spray clean, oven dry, paint dip, oven dry. 
3. Detrex Tri-Cote process: Vapor-spray degrease, flow coat with tri- 


chlorethylene-thinned paint. 


10- 


OPERATING 


e Several Cycles Possible—Clean- 
ing can be done by vapor or by any 
basic degreasing cycle. Possible com- 
binations: Vapor-spray-vapor; boil- 
rinse-vapor; vapor-rinse-vapor. 

Trichlorethylene-thinned _ paints 
can be applied by flow coating at 
188 to 210° F, or by dipping at 188 
to 190° F. 

Leveling and drying of the paint 
film are done in a vapor zone. Ex- 
cess paint returns to the paint sump 
for re-use. Evaporation of the thin- 
ner is essentially completed within 
the machine. With air-drying paints, 
parts are ready for packaging or 
processing almost immediately. 


e Process Dictates Handling—De- 
trex has two basic cleaning and 
painting unit designs. When paint 
is to be applied by flow coating, a 
monorail conveyor is used to carry 
parts through the machine. 

The monorail unit has a carefully 
separated vapor-spray-vapor~ clean- 
ing cycle, a vapor heated tempera- 
ture holding zone, and flow coating 
and leveling zones. A compact re- 
turn-type monorail unit provides 
maximum solvent economy and re- 
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quires minimum floor space. 

For applying paints by dipping, a 
crossrod conveyorized unit is sug- 
gested..(See drawing no Page 94.) 
Parts are cleaned in a vapor-spray- 
vapor cycle, carried through a vapor 
temperature holding zone, then 
dipped. 


e Substitutions Possible — Alternate 
cleaning cycles can be selected for 
either unit, depending on the con- 
tour of the work and the type of 
soil to be removed. 

Cleaning by vapor alone is ade- 
quate for lightly soiled parts. A 
warm, pressurized trichlorethylene 
spray will flush off insoluble as well 
as soluble soils. A spray is also use- 
ful where thin sheet stock is to be 
cleaned and the part is so light that 
condensation of vapor does not pro- 
duce enough liquid to flush off all 
oil and grease. 

Regardless of the cleaning cycle 
or painting method chosen, the 
unique features of the process allow 
a manufacturer to put a dirty part 
into the machine, and to remove a 
processed part that is clean, painted, 
dry, and ready to ship. 


Sharp Bends Up Use 
Of Titanium Tubing 


EVEN where sharp bends are re- 
quired, you can use titanium tub- 
ing now. New bending tools and 
methods have been developed by 
Kreisler Industrial Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., a division of Jacques Kreisler 
Mfg. Corp. It made its tests with 
Grade A-40, soft annealed, com- 
mercially pure titanium tubing, 
produced by Superior Tube Co., 
Norristown, Pa. 

The metal is expected to find 
greater design use where space sav- 
ing, light weight, and high strength 
are requirements. Example: The 
aircraft and missile industries. 


© Old Methods Improved—With a 
modification of standard methods, 
the tubing can be bent on a radius 
as small as its own outside diameter. 

Tubing is held in position under 
pressure and supported by special 
moving clamps and dies as it is 
bent around a mandrel. Wrinkling 
is minimized, even on sharp bends. 


ao tes. Woes 


ROTATING MANDREL 
. makes sharper, smoother bends 


e Precautions—If you plan to do 
similar work, it is suggested that 
you: 

1. Specify soft, A-40 titanium; it 
has the right yield strength and 
ductility for bending. 

2. Allow adequate wall thickness 
for stretching. 

3. If possible, design bends with 
radiuses at least three times tub- 
ing OD. 

4. Make all bends on the same 
radius, if possible, to reduce tool- 
ing needs and cut production costs. 

5. Space bends far enough apart 
to keep work hardening at one bend 
from interfering with another. 
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ECsM TAB-WELD RESISTORS 
REQUIRE MINIMUM 
MAINTENANCE 


Only EC&M TAB-WELD PLATE RESISTORS are both bolted 
and welded for constant current path Unlike other resistors, 
they do not require periodic tightening of clamping nuts to 
compensate for loss of pressure caused by alternate heating 
and cooling. Grids are offset and mating ends are spot 
welded. Tap-plates are also welded into place at close inter- 
vals along the grid assembly. 


This exclusive EC&M construction offers 4 big advantages on 
heavy duty motor applications: (1) stabilized ohmic value 

(2) no burning at grid-eyes or at tap-plates (3) easy tap- 
shifting for best motor performance and (4) long life 
with virtually no maintenance! 


FEATURES 
THAT REALLY COUNT! 


e Nonbreakable 
e Corrosion-resistant alloy steel 


e Negligible resistance change between cold 
and maximum working temperatures 


e Offset resistor ends spot-welded 
e No burning at grid-eyes 
e No burning.at taps 


e Small adjustments in resistance 
value easily made 


e Insulating spacers remain 
dimensionally stable 


e No periodic tightening of clamping nuts 
All standard sections same size 

e Double insulation to ground 

e Fast connection to any tap-plate 


W2éte for illustrated Bulletin 6715 
Complete data onEC&M TAB-WELD RESISTORS 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


A DIVISION OF THE SQUARE D COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 28 « OHIO 


7404-R 
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Production Lathe Contours Long, Slender Workpieces 


YOU CAN turn long, slender work- 
pieces (especially those which are 
tubular) without springing on the 
Model 21 Mona-Matic Lathe. 


When contours must be turned 
on the outside diameter, conven- 
tional steady or follow rests can- 
not be used, so the lathe has anti- 
friction follow rest rollers mounted 
above and behind the workpiece. 
Each roller is moved in and out by 
its own hydraulic cylinder which is 
controlled by an Air-Gage Tracer. 


Another follow roller, spring 
loaded, is located adjacent to and 
following the tool. 


Turning is done under Air-Gage 
Tracer control. The tracer slide is 
set at a 90 degree angle to the 
work, and the template (a master 
workpiece) is traced by three tracer 


heads. 


The front head controls the cut- 
ting tool; the other two control the 
follow rollers. 

The machine can be provided 
with equipment to handle two 
master workpieces, one for rough 


turn and one for finish turn. Tem- 
plate carriers and tools index hy- 
draulically for the two operations. 

For more information, write 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
Ohio. 


Universal Grinder Has Oil-Supported Table 


HERE is a universal grinder for 
bore, outer diameter, and rotary 
surface grinding that can hold 
roundness tolerances within 50 mil- 
lionths of an inch. 


The standard machine package 
is priced under $12,000. It is 
sold as a basic machine with cross 
slide as standard, plus building 
block attachments for special op- 
erations. 


A new Heald development is 
featured on the grinder: Hydrastat- 
ic antifriction ways. The table 
and cross slide are supported on 
pockets of oil at 75 psi without 
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metal to metal contact. Oil pres- 
sure increases in the pockets that 
are under load to maintain level 
of the machine relative to the 
base. 

The standard machine has 20 
in. of table travel. Workhead cross 
slide travel is 1114 in., and the 
workhead swivels 90 degrees. Table 
speeds of 0 to 15 fpm for grind- 
ing and 35 fpm in rapid traverse 
are possible. 

For more information, write 
Heald Machine Co., 5 New Bond 
St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


TV Adjusts to Light 


CHANGING light levels do not 
affect the output signal strength 
of two automatic, closed circuit 


television cameras just introduced. 

Designated the TE-6-B and TG- 
2-B, the cameras utilize a regulated 
target voltage to maintain a uni- 
form. output level over light changes 
greater than 150 to I. 

Accessories make possible remote 
aiming of the cameras at distances 
up to 1 mile. For more informa- 
tion, write Closed-Circuit Tele- 
vision, General Electric Co., Elec- 
tronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hydraulic Units Power 


Many Machine Operations 
BUILDING-BLOCK 


construction 


is available for economical automa- 
tion of machine tools. The Le Maire 
SU-5 way hydraulic units can be 
rearranged at will for a variety of 
applications. 

They can be mounted horizontal- 


Power Strapper Has Unlimited Range 


WHEN you have a lot of packages 
of different types and sizes that 
have to be strapped, you can do the 
job fast with a power-driven ma- 
chine called the Model F4. 
Electrical and pneumatic power 
do the work. Each strap is applied 
with the same tension, which can 
be adjusted from the control panel. 
There are no maximum limitations 
on package size because the ma- 
chine has unlimited strap feed and 
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takeup. As few as three small- 
diameter pipes can be handled. 

The Model F4 fits easily into 
power conveyor systems. Items may 
flow to the machine from right or 
left. The machines are made for 
32, Y%, %, or 34 in. strap widths 
in gages from 0.015 through 0.023 
in. 

For more information, write Acme 
Steel Co., 135th Street and Perry 
Avenue, Chicago 27, III. 


ly or vertically for drilling, reaming, 
milling, boring, chamfering, and 
similar machining operations. 

The units are self-contained, with 
cross-keyed construction that per- 
mits ready removal and remounting. 
Other features: Variable delivery 
pump, automatic lubrication, and 
spindle speed changes. 

For more information, write Le 
Maire Machine Tool Co., 2657 S. 
Telegraph Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Brazing Alloy Has High 
Strength to 2000°F 


APPLICABLE to most superalloys, 
Nicrobraze 170 produces high 
strength joints for continuous serv- 
ice up to 2000° F and can be used 
up to 2200° F. 

Available in powder form (and 
best applied as a mixture with Ni- 
crobraze cement), the material will 
braze tungsten and molybdenum- 
bearing alloys. 

It provides improved ductility in 
the joint, produces small fillets, and 
has good wetting characteristics. 
Recommended brazing range is 2150 
to 2200° F in dry hydrogen. 

For more information, write Wall 
Colmonoy Corp., 19345 John R St., 
Detroit 3, Mich. 


Gear Motors Are Vertical 


WHEN gear motors must be mount- 
ed vertically on machines and equip- 
ment, this line of units will do the 
job. 

They are available with flanged 
mounting face or vertical extended 
housing in ratings from 1 to 75 hp 
and reductions from 350 to 7!/y rpm. 

Built in dripproof, totally enclosed 
fan-cooled, or explosionproof designs, 
the motors operate at normal torque 
on two or three phase, 60 cycle, 208, 
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a week, each 


a different application, require a continuous program of 
evaluating the properties of metals and fabricating costs 
at Robertshaw-Bridgeport. 


In making bellows (left ) and temperature sensors (above) to meet ever-changing needs 
of control, appliance, and industrial equipment manufacturers, Bridgeport Thermostat 
Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., , Milford, Conn., averages 10 to 15 new prob- 
lems a week. Specifications vary widely in dimensions and physical characteristics. 
Dependable performance over long periods of uninterrupted service is vital—yet costs 
must be rigidly controlled. 


So for quality with maximum economy in fabrication, materials must be matched 
precisely to the needs of each job. And in this, Robertshaw -Bridgeport looks to its 
suppliers for creative technical services. For many years, The American Brass Com- 
pany specialists have been helping to select the correct alloys in phosphor bronze or 
brass and to meet fabrication problems in the making of bellows—to apply econom- 
ically precision-made capillary tubing and other small-diameter copper tube in sensor 
assemblies. Through such services, The American Brass Company is constantly helping 
metal fabricators across the nation control quality while keeping costs down. 


Tee you caught between cost reduction and quality 
control? F add out if you are buying metal properties 
you don't need. An Anaconda specialist may be able to 
suggest a lower cost alloy that fits the requirements of 
your job more closely. Or he may find that an adjustment 
of temper or a change in your fabrication methods can 
cut your costs. The services of Anaconda specialists are 
available through your American Brass representative. 
Call him in today, or write: The American Brass Com- Made by The American Brass Company 
pany, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda 

American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. S857 


@) 


COPPER BRASS BRONZE NICKEL SILVER 
MILL PRODUCTS 
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220/440, or 550 volts. 

For more information, write Dept. 
149, Lima Motor Co. Inc., a subsid- 
iary of Consolidated Diesel Electric 
Corp., Lima, Ohio. 


Grinder Attachment 
Corrects Work Taper 


YOU CAN obtain exact alignment 
of the swivel table on Cincinnati 
center type grinders up to 48 in. 
in length with a_taper-correcting 
attachment known as Gage Line. 

Also applicable to the company’s 
4 to 14 in. plain grinders, and all 
sizes of its universal grinders, the 
attachment eliminates cut-and-try 
methods when grinding to precise 
straightness. 


The unit consists of two gage 
heads, one mounted on each end 
of the swivel table, and an elec- 
tronic control unit mounted on the 
bed. When the table is adjusted, 
the unit translates the signal from 
each gage head to a graduated 
meter, giving a direct reading for 
amount of movement and _ length 
of the workpiece. 

For more information, write 
Grinding Machine Div., Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati 
9, Ohio. 


Floor Resists Corrosion 


IF ACID and alkaline solutions have 
been playing havoc with your plant 
floors, you might want to try a new 
flooring material that can with- 
stand up to 50 per cent inorganic 
acid without corroding. 

Called Stonclad, the material can 
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take hot concentrated alkaline solu- 
tions up to 170° F and nitric acid 
up to 15 per cent. It will resist 
highly concentrated sulfate condi- 
tions. Added feature: The floor- 
ing will stand up under heavy traf- 
fic. 

The material is packaged in three 
ready-mix parts which are combined 
at the job site. For more informa- 
tion, write Stonhard Co. Inc., 1306 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 23, 
Pa. 


Machine Feeds and Sets 
Long Tubular Rivets 


DESIGN improvements in the 
Model 95DP riveting machine pro- 
vide trouble-free feed and control 
of long rivets with maximum work 
clearance. 

With a 10 in. throat, blade hop- 
per, and a choice of 41% or 5 13/16 
in. stroke, the unit will automati- 
cally feed and set semitubular and 
tubular rivets up to 0.260 diameter 
and 25% in. long. 

Because the clamping action does 


not take place until the riveting 
cycle has been actuated, the rivet 
hangs free and can be pushed aside 
when added clearance is needed. 

The machine can be modified to 
feed and set rivets up to 53% in. 
long when equipped with auxiliary 
feeding parts. For more informa- 
tion, write Tubular Rivet & Stud 
Co., Quincy 70, Mass. 


Press Embosses Tags Automatically 


THE Noblewest Model 507 makes 
embossed identification tags from 
brass wire stock automatically at 
production speeds up to 3000 an 
hour. 

Built around a standard 10-ton 
back-geared press with roll feed, the 
machine has a multistation die set 
which includes the embossing head, 


hole punches, and parting dies to 
produce a complete tag with oval 
ends. Tags go into a pneumatic 
stacking chute, making it possible to 
remove them in consecutive order. 

Special features of the press are 
a predetermining counter and spe- 
cial electropneumatic control cir- 
cuit. You can set the counter to 
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run off a given quantity of tags 
automatically. 

For more information, write 
Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., 
Westbrook Street, East Hartford, 
Conn. 


Weight Printer Supplies 
Useful Cost Control Data 


FULL identification _ of printed 
weights and other features of the 
Printweigh 400 scales can increase 
the effectiveness of cost control. 


The unit prints weight data in 
large, clear figures on office forms 
or tickets up to 8!/4 x 11 in. It al- 
ways prints a complete weight fig- 
ure, even when unit weights are 
used to increase dial capacity. 


To supplement basic weight in- 
formation, these optional features 


are offered: Selective numbering, 
with six to 12 banks of keys; weight 
identifying symbols, actuated by a 
set of ten keys; automatic consecu- 
tive numbering; and automatic 
mechanism to record the time and 
date. 

The scales also can be used for 
transmission of digital weight data 
to remote office machines. For 
more information, write Toledo 


Scale Corp., Toledo 13, Ohio. 


Belts Are Free Rolling 


CONVEYOR users can get rolling 
instead of sliding friction by using 
Roll-A-Load flat wire belts. On 
straight line conveyors, the belts can 
handle loads beyond the capacity 
of conventional flat wire or spiral 
woven metal belts. 

Built-in rollers turn on the con- 
nector rod. The rod is positioned be- 
low the center line of the belt with 
the roller face projecting on the 
lower side of the belt only where 
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Best answers to these increasing needs: 


Kinnear Counter Shutters or Grilles — easily 
raised or lowered from inside — clear the en- 
tire opening .. . coil out of the way. . . never 
block light from above . . . leave all counter 
and wall space clear and usable at all times. 
In outdoor installations, wind can’t slam or 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 
FACTORIES: 
1780-1800 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


Kinnear 
Rolling 


Counter 
Shutters 


The vertical ‘“‘coil-away”’ 
action of the Kinnear-orig- 
inated curtain of interlock- 
ing metal slats is the ideal 
counter shutter. Its space- 
saving efficiency and pro- 
tection have been proved 
in service openings of every 
kind. In addition to a 
variety of contoured slats, 
Kinnear also offers the pop- 
ular “midget” slat, with a 
flat exterior face, specially 
designed for counters up 
to 20 feet wide. 


aud 


Kinnear 
Rolling 


~ Grilles 


The Kinnear Rolling Grille, 
an attractive openwork of 
metal bars and links, is also 
widely used as a barricade 
for counters, doorways, 
corridors, or to confine ac- 
tivities to sections of any 
room or building area. It 
features the same, space- 
saving, coiling upward ac- 
tion of the Kinnear Rolling 
Doors and Counter 
Shutters. 


damage them. There’s extra value in their all- 
metal protection against intrusion, pilferage 
or vandalism. Built of aluminum, steel, or 
other metals if desired, to fit openings of any 
size, in new construction or completed build- 
ings. Write for further details. 
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it provides rolling friction without 
interfering with the pay load. 


For more information, write Ash- 
worth Bros. Inc., Winchester, Va. 


Cast Zinc Tumbling Media 


Finishes Holes and Recesses 


THESE diecast tumbling media 
(called Multi-Stars) are made espe- 
cially for precision barrel finishing 
of intricate castings with odd shaped 
holes or recesses. They can be 
used with all types of barrels and 


all types of metal, plastics, and 
rubber. 


Unlike 
which transfer shock, the zinc media 
has shock absorbing characteristics 
which eliminate impingement. 


stones or steel media 


Multi-Stars measure 114 in. from 
point to point. The diameter of 
each point body is 14 in. 

For more information, write BMT 
Mfg. Corp., 110-112 E. Ninth St., 
Elmira Heights, N. Y. 


Belt-Driven Wheelheads 
Rotate at 100,000 rpm 


YOU DON’T need expensive high 
frequency equipment to grind small 
holes at precise surface speeds. In- 
terchangeable cartridge type wheel- 


heads develop spindle speeds of 45,- 
000 to 100,000 rpm. 


Three separate speeds for each 
of the two cartridges are obtained 
by pulley changes. Ease of cart- 
ridge interchange and speed chang- 
ing within the range of each 
cartridge make the wheelheads de- 
sirable where frequent setup 
changeovers are necessary. 


The basic wheelhead consists of 
a jackshaft and body unit, and 
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the spindle cartridge. For more 
information, write Heald Machine 
Co., 6 New Bond St., Worcester_6, 
Mass. 


Jig Grinder Features 
High Accuracy Finishing 


YOU CAN grind straight or tapered 
holes and regular or irregular con- 
tours to split-tenth accuracy with 
the No. 3 Moore jig grinder. It pro- 
vides the same accuracy for slot and 
chip grinding operations. 

The advance in accuracy is made 
possible by closer locational toler- 
ances built into the machine. Maxi- 
mum error in longitudinal or cross 
travel is 30 millionths of an inch 
per inch. 


In a test, four holes in a plate 
were ground on the machine. The 
locations, 4 and 6 in. apart, were 
measured by five men. The maxi- 
mum difference among the five sets 
of measurements was 30 millionths. 


For more information, write 
Moore Special Tool Co. Inc., 800 
Union Ave., Bridgeport 7, Conn. 


ectiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Solid Polyurethane 


An 8-page folder reviews the processes 
involved in fabricating parts from solid 
polyurethane, describes industrial appli- 
cations, and gives case histories of parts 
made from the material. Marketing Serv- 
ices Dept., Disogrin Industries Inc., 510 
S. Fulton Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Brass Rod Mill Products 


“For Your Metal Money’s Worth,” a 
24-page booklet, lists weight, size, tolerance 
tables, specifications, and other technical 
data on brass rod mill products. Custo- 
mer Service Div., Titan Metal Mfg. Co., 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


Adhesives, Coatings, Sealers 


A 12-page catalog gives typical applica- 
tions and general characteristics of ad- 
hesives, coatings, and sealers. Adhesives, 
Coatings & Sealers Div., Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minn. 


Coated Abrasives 


Information kit makes it easier to specify 
and order coated abrasives. Form A 1506- 
1510 gives selectors, reference tables, and 
forms for listing your requirements. Car- 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Magnetic Drill Stands 


Four-page bulletin gives the applications 
of magnetic drill stands. Thor No. 10406. 
Thor Power Tool Co., 175 N. State St., 
Aurora, III. 


Corrosion Data for Alloys 


New 40-page booklet shows penetration 
rates for Haynes alloy No. 25 and Multi- 
met alloy in over 250 corrosives. Haynes 
Stellite Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 


Cold Saw, Milling Machines 


Bulletin 537-A describes Newton cold 
saw machines for cutting ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. Bulletin 675-A discusses 
a line of special Newton milling machines. 
Consolidated Machine Tool Div., Farrel- 
Birmingham Co. Inc., 565 Blossom Rd., 
Rochester 10, N. Y. 


Buffing Costs Can Be Cut 


A 6-page booklet illustrates automation 
in polishing and buffing. It describes ma- 
chines for continuous straight line, rotary, 
or reciprocating action. Wilson Buffing 
Chuck & Machine Co., 22730 Dequindre, 
Warren, Mich. 


Rotary Cutting Tools 


Catalog lists complete line of carbide 
and high speed steel rotary cutting tools. 
Rico Tool Co., 5915 Dixie Highway, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 
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Buying Surge Amazes Steelmakers 


ORDER BOOKS are filling up so rapidly that 
steelmakers fear they won’t be able to satisfy 
their customers. Demand for sheets has reached 
such a pitch that most mills are allocating ton- 
nage. Some are-sold out of all flat-rolled products 
through June. Not since the fall of 1956, when 
consumers were scrambling to replenish strike- 
depleted inventories, has the industry seen such 
a buying rush. 


AUTOMAKERS SPUR BUILDUP—Although 
they’re building their own inventories at a liesure- 
ly pace, automakers are urging their suppliers to 
accumulate steel in a hurry. Manufacturers of 
parts are expected to lay in enough metal by 
June 30 to carry them through initial runs on 
the 1960 cars. A major supplier is authorized 
to buy all the steel it will need through October 
on this schedule: 40 per cent for March delivery, 
40 per cent for April, and 20 per cent for June. 
The Big Three will introduce small cars in the 
fall, but chances are they won’t need additional 
steel. They'll make room for them by dropping 
some of their less popular standard models. 


SMALL USERS: BIG ORDERS— Knowing they 
must compete with automotive and appliance steel 
buyers in a tight market, small consumers are 
ordering bigger tonnages for first half delivery 
than business conditions warrant. In some cases, 
they’re placing duplicate orders. Steelmakers 
react by allocating tonnage and refusing orders 
that are much in excess of a buyer’s normal re- 
quirements. Although allocation protects key 
customers, it sometimes penalizes the small buyer. 
Case in point: A Chicago fabricator was told 
that he could have only 30 tons of cold-rolled 
sheets a month despite his estimate that a job 
he has will require 325 tons in the second quarter. 


PLATES IN UPSURGE—In the last few weeks, 
demand for plates has picked up tremendously. 
A major producer describes the surge of orders as 
“dramatic.” Sales executives say the turnabout is 
almost unprecedented. Sheared plate mills are 
booked through February and filling quickly for 
March. Some producers expect full operations 
through June. In Texas, plates are on alloca- 
tion. In Chicago, they’re in strong demand for 
welded pipelines, tanks, and freight cars. Deliv- 
eries on the common grades average about six 
weeks in the Pittsburgh area. In the East, sales 
are slow and deliveries considerably quicker. 


STRUCTURALS GAIN, TOO—Structural mills 
still have surplus capacity, but they’re enjoying 
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better business than they’ve had in months. 
Standard structurals are on the upswing because 
of the increased tempo of carbuilding. (New York 
Central Railroad and a subsidiary have ordered 
1500 hoppers at a cost of $13 million.) In the 
Midwest, road building is the main support of 
the structural market. Shapes are sluggish be- 
cause of the dearth of industry construction. 


DRILLERS REPLACE STOCKS—Oil companies 
are moving ahead with their drilling programs 
and placing substantial orders for tubing and 
casing. (They don’t need much drill pipe because 
many of their rigs were idle last year.) Last 
month, one tubemaker booked more tonnage than 
it shipped in the fourth quarter of 1958. As 
users increase their inventories, they’ll buy more 
steel from mills and less from downriver terminals. 
Reason: They’ll be more concerned about trans- 
portation costs than speed of delivery. 


INGOT RATE ADVANCES—Last week, steel- 
making operations climbed 1 point to 79 per cent 
of capacity. Production was about 2,237,000 net 
tons of steel for ingots and castings, the largest 
of any week since June 3, 1957. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 

Bars, Merchant 111 114 Pig’ tron) aaa 125 120 

Reinforcing . ... 115 Piling mos Wz! 
Boiler Tubes.. ... 117 Plates 109 «+114 
GladmSteeline. meer ILS Plating Material 

122 Prestressed 

Coal Chemicals. ... 122 Strand 
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Finished Steel ... 113 

Ingot Rate. 


Producers’ Key. 
R.R. Materials. 
Scrap Prices. Refractories .. 
Comparisons 
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Contracts Pend. anole Service Centers 
Eleciredes) 7..." =). Sheets 109 
Fasteners .... 
Fernodiloyse-.tem v-re1= 112 
Fluorspar .... Silicon Steel .. 
Stainiess Steel. ... 
Strip 109 
Structurals ... 131 
Tin Mill Prod. 112 
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Tubular Goods. 110 
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Ingot Rates .. 112 


Metal Powder. ... 
Nonferrous Met. 128 


*Current prices were published in the Feb. 2 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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Cold-Rolled Sheets. 10,000* 


{carbon} 


Cold-Rolled Strip 


{carbon} 


Sheets, vs. Strip--Industry Shipments 


800* 


‘St “56 ‘SS ‘54 


1,057 1,318 1451 1,104 


11,701 13,099 14,964 9,466 11,030 7,812 9,421 9,118 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


‘53 159 51 ‘50 


1916 #1548 1,856 1,704 


*Estimated. 


Why Sheet, Strip Mix Is Changing 


SHIPMENTS of cold-rolled carbon 
strip fell to a postwar low last year 
(about 800,000 tons), but producers 
aren’t desperate. The market’s in 
transition, they admit, but it’s not 
about to vanish. 

Last year’s drop resulted partly 
from the recession but also reflected 
increasing competition from cold- 
rolled sheets. As technology ad- 
vances, the newer sheet mills are 
maintaining closer tolerances than 
ever before and producing better 
finishes. Consumers have discov- 
ered that they can substitute sheets 
for strip in many jobs where pre- 
cision isn’t critical. They’re buying 
narrow widths slit from coils by 
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mills and service centers. In some 
cases, they’ve installed their own 
slitters. 


© Saves Money — Fabricators can 
cut their costs materially when slit 
sheets are good enough for the job. 
Case in point: The base price of 16 
gage, cold-rolled carbon strip is $23 
a ton higher than that of sheets. 
In addition, strip has higher width 
extras. If a buyer wants 3 to 6 in. 
strip, he pays an extra of $23 a 
ton. If he buys 36 to 48 in. sheet 
coils, he pays $9. Slitting might 
cost him $8 a ton (or $5 if he does 
it himself), but he’s still $29 to $32 
ahead on the switch to sheets. 


“The buyer pays more for cold- 
rolled strip than for sheets,” a steel- 
maker admits, “but he gets more in 
return. In some cases, he gets a 
finish as a standard in strip which 
he’d have to pay extra for in slit 
sheets. He gets single strand roll- 
ing, choice of edges, and tolerances 
which can be held to two-thirds of 
slit sheet tolerances. 

“Despite these advantages, I 
doubt that there will ever be an- 
other strip mill built by an Ameri- 
can steel company. The trend will 
continue to be in the direction of 
sheets and away from strip. We 
make both, so we can be impartial 
about it. I doubt that cold-rolled 
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strip’s use will ever be greater in 
tons than it has been in the last 
few years. It will continue to have 
uses where consumers need special 
quality, but these uses won’t in- 
crease over the years.” 

Counters W. J. McCune, vice 
president-commercial for Sharon 
Steel Corp.: “Gains of cold-rolled 
sheets in the strip market have 
about leveled off.” 


© Plain Finishes Hit Hard — The 
No. 1 and No. 2 finishes in strip 
have been taking the brunt of slit 
sheet competition. Alloys and stain- 
less have been holding their own. 
The higher finishes (such as No. 
3, “appliance grade”) and coated 
products have held their own or 
have been on an uptrend. 

Slit sheets began to encroach on 
the strip market at the end of the 
war. With converters on alloca- 
tion, manufacturers who wanted 
strip began to look elsewhere. If 
all they needed was close tolerance, 
they could ask a warehouse to slit 
a wide coil and select material 
that would meet their requirements. 
Custom slitters charged up to $40 
a ton for their service, a practice 
which convinced many fabricators 
that they’d have to buy their own 
slitting equipment. Slit sheets 
gained additional popularity in 
1954, when steelmakers made sheet 
prices applicable to material as nar- 
row as 2 in. (Previously, sheets 
less than 12 in. wide were sold at 
strip prices.) 

During the recession, service cen- 
ters discovered that they could cut 
their inventories by carrying wide 
coils and slitting them to widths 
specified by customers. Ten years 
ago, they bought 7 tons of cold- 
rolled sheets for every ton of strip. 
Today the proportion is 30 to I. 


e¢ Warehouses, vs. Strip Mills — 
Opinion is sharply divided on the 
question of whether service cen- 
ters compete with strip mills, but 
there’s no denying that they’re 
boosting their sales of slit sheets. 
An eastern warehouser says “all” 
his customers are buying it—par- 
ticularly stampers, office equipment 
makers, and electronic manufac- 
turers. Reason: He offers “as 
good” finishes and tolerances as 
strip producers and guarantees 
quality. His customers don’t save 
anything (they pay strip prices) 
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but get quicker delivery than mills 
provide. Citing a “tremendous” 
trend toward use of slit sheets in 
place of strip, a Chicago warehouse 
says sheet mills have improved their 
gage uniformity and are offering 
additional finishes. 


© Strip Producers Confident — De- 
spite the growing popularity of slit 
sheets, strip producers radiate con- 
fidence. Says one: “We'll hang 
onto our markets because there’s 
no substitute for strip when the 
customer wants precision, uniform- 
ity of thickness, and a good finish. 
In the automotive and appliance 
industries, appearance sells _ the 
product. Fabricators can’t get a 
good shine on sheets unless they 
do a lot of buffing. They can get 
it as a standard in strip.” 


“The areas of specialization are 
emerging as sound,” says a neutral 
observer. “You can’t touch them 
with cold-rolled sheets. The trend 
is toward smaller tonnages of the 
more highly specialized products 
(dipped, lacquered, painted, gal- 
vanized, plated, and pattern rolled 
strip) while the commodities are 
being produced as commodities.” 

In early January, strip producers 
moved to meet the competition of 
slit sheets by tightening tolerances 
on strip, in some cases by as much 
as 50 per cent, without changing 
extras. By improving specifications, 
they expect to recover some of the 
business. 

Consumers have had sad experi- 
ences (such as broken dies) with 
slit sheets, a strip seller declares. 
“That’s an extra cost that more than 
offsets the advantages claimed for 
sheets.” Service center competition 
can be overcome by aggressive sales- 
manship, a strip mill executive be- 
lieves. 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 115 & 116 


A veteran Pittsburgh steelman 
says he hasn’t seen anything like 
current sheet buying. 

Smaller consumers are more con- 
cerned about stocks than the larger 
buyers. They’re rushing the mar- 
ket with strike-hedge orders, many 
aiming for 90-day inventories of 
sheets and strip by the end of June. 
But the larger interests are adher- 
ing closely to their established buy- 
ing programs. 


While sheetmakers shy away from 
the word “allocation,” tonnages are 
being allotted on a historical buying 
pattern, notably cold-rolled and gal- 
vanized sheets. That’s to prevent 
overbuying and to assure equitable 
distribution among customers. Hot- 
rolled sheet deliveries extend six 
to eight weeks and are in the tight 
supply category. 

Behind the ordering rush is the 
fear of a steel strike at midyear. 
But even though a strike should be 
averted, it’s thought higher labor 
costs will force prices upward; that 
consideration alone is stimulating 
forward buying. 

Cold-rolled sheets are being or- 
dered by manufacturers of such 
things as appliances, air-condition- 
ing equipment, door bucks, furni- 
ture, and office equipment. Con- 
tainer makers have stepped up their 
requirements, and the steel service 
centers are ordering more freely. 
A good flow of automotive orders is 
being booked, but there’s no scare 
buying by that industry. 

Pressure for galvanized sheets is 
strong. Most mills have booked 
orders that’ll carry them through 
second quarter. Some zinc-coated 
specialties are booked through the 
first half. Enameling stock and 
electrical sheet deliveries now re- 
quire seven to eight weeks. 

Bids close Feb. 11 on 257,000 
steel drums (55 gallon, 16 gage) for 
Quartermaster Purchasing, Gen- 
eral Depot, Columbus, Ohio. An 
equal number of drums is being 
reserved for fabricating firms in 
labor surplus areas. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 114 


Quickening demand for plates is 
spreading to the East. The pickup 
started in the Midwest and South- 
west, and later extended to Pitts- 
burgh. Buying pressure is up, and 
deliveries now run two to six weeks. 

Mill capacity is filling up at 
some points. In the Southwest, the 
leading mill is on allocation. At 
Pittsburgh, a major platemaker says 
the surge in orders is “dramatic,” 
the turnabout in demand being al- 
most unprecedented. A_ district 
maker’s sheared plate mills are 
booked up through February, and 
its March book is filling rapidly. 


Platemakers. attribute the im- 
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WELD WITH 
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Job report courtesy of 
Superior Welding Co., Decatur, Ill. 


When welded stainless must protect 
the PURITY of the products handled 


STAINLESS ELECTRODES 


This highly polished kettle is fabricated from type 304 ELC stain- 
less steel. In use, it must process chemicals without a trace of 
contamination. Arcos CHROMEND 19-9 Cb Electrodes were se- 
lected by the fabricator to assure a weld metal of high uniformity 
. .. one whose chemical composition would not break down under 
corrosive attack and contaminate the product. Welding was done 
by manual arc. When you, too, must safeguard product quality, 
specify Arcos Electrodes for the job. ARCOS CORPORATION, 
1500 South 50th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


provement to: 1. General pickup in 
business. 2. Normal replacement of 
inventories, 3. Hedging against a 
possible midyear steel strike. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 118 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
has booked a $14.5 million order 
for about 375 miles of 24 in. diam- 
eter welded steel pipe from the 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., 
which supplies natural gas to utili- 
ties in Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Iowa. ‘The pipeline will require 
20,000 tons of steel plates. About 
250 miles of pipe will be fabricated 
in the company’s Milwaukee pipe 
mill, and the remainder at the A. O. 
Smith Corp. of Texas plant at 
Houston. The utility will loop its 
present natural gas transmission 
line from Oklahoma to Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Distributors of buttweld and 
seamless pipe are reported holding 
back orders for another month or 
so before covering against possible 
production losses at midyear in case 
steelworkers call a strike. Deliv- 
eries on both grades are prompt, 
from stock in most sizes. . 

Mechanical and pressure tubing 
shipments are more extended than 
they were, now running five to six 
weeks on mechanical tubing. 

Utilities in New England are ex- 
pected to cover their seamless pipe 
requirements this month. On the 
West Coast, large utility programs, 
calling for replacement of old lines 
and new installations, are expected 
to noticeably quicken the tubular 
goods market soon. 

Consolidated Western’s pipe mill 
at Provo, Utah, closed for several 
months, is scheduled to reopen by 
second quarter. 

Municipal requirements for cast 
iron pipe are expected to equal last 
year’s volume. Recently, Everett, 
Wash., placed 450 tons, and Ta- 
coma, Wash., purchased a fair ton- 
nage 

A Pittsburgh producer of oil 
country goods booked more tonnage 
in January than it shipped in the 
fourth quarter of 1958. Consumers 
are ordering for inventory—not 
only as a hedge against a possible 
midyear steel strike but also because 
this is the season when oil drilling 
programs get started. 

In the next few months customer 
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buying practices may change. As 
they increase their inventories, 
they'll be more concerned about 
lower transportation costs. Instead 
of ordering from downriver termi- 
nals, it’s thought that they may 
order more tonnage direct from the 
mills for barge shipment. 

Demand for oil country goods is 
concentrated in tubing and casing. 
There hasn’t been much pickup in 
drill pipe. Producers say that’s 
because many rigs were idle last 
year; a lot of extra strings of pipe 
are lying around. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 116 & 117 


Wiremakers are booking more 
tonnage, but the market is still far 
from the pressure stage. Some con- 
sumers are beginning to order for 
stockpile, but volume hedge buying 
(prompted by a possible midyear 
steel strike) is not expected to start 
until next month. 

The increasing load on the wire 
mills has not resulted in extending 
deliveries noticeably on most carbon 
grades. There are still openings in 
February mill schedules. Most an- 
ticipatory orders are for finished wire 
products that require longer proc- 
essing. 


. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 114 


Trading in steel bars is better, 
though still on the sluggish side. 
Except for a few popular sizes, the 
mills haven’t been under pressure 
for shipments, but deliveries are be- 
ginning to tighten. 

Although capacity is more than 
equal to demand, leadtime is stretch- 
ing out, and buyers can’t count on 
much under three weeks on the av- 
erage. Second quarter shipments 
will be lengthened by forward or- 
dering as a hedge against a possible 
midyear steel strike. 

Demand from warehouses has 
not picked up noticeably, but fas- 
tener manufacturers’ orders are 
fair. 

Orders for cold-finished bars con- 
tinue limited, but New England 
sellers say their February volume 
will top January’s by 10 per cent. 
Cold-finishing operations are under 
capacity, 65 to 70 per cent being 
high. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., 
closes Feb. 18 on 110 tons of alloy 


February 9, 1959 


When low alloy weld requirements 
are as critical as these 


Job report courtesy of 
McKiernan-Terry Corp., Dover, N. J. 


WELD WITH 


LOW HYDROGEN ELECTRODES 


This crosshead weldment—part of a Navy steam catapult for 
launching jet fighters—must withstand the repeated powerful 
surges of steam under high pressure. Arcos Tensilend 80 elec- 
trodes were used to weld the SAE 4130 low alloy steel. After pro- 
gressive magnaflux checking, and proper stress relieving, all 
welds were found to meet the high strength and toughness re- 
quired for this kind of service. For the right weld metal—for the 
right welding techniques—for your tough welding problems— 
call on Arcos. ARCOS CORPORATION, 1500 South 50th Street, 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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bars. General Stores Supply Of- 
fice, Navy, Philadelphia, closes 
Feb. 11 on 180 tons. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Piate Prices, Page 116 


With some producers of tin plate 
fully committed for the first six 
months of this year, demand con- 
tinues heavy. The possibility of a 
steel strike this summer is causing 
consumers to press sellers for ton- 
nage. 

Metal can shipments in November 
totaled 315,806 tons, vs. 448,936 in 
October, and 284,774 in November, 
1957, reports the Bureau of the 
Census. The movement for the 
first 11 months last year was 4,453,- 
116 tons, vs. 4,303,447 in the like 
1957 period. 

Fruit and vegetable can shipments 
in November amounted to 75,475 
tons, vs. 154,425 in October, and 
67,026 in November, 1957. Ship- 
ments in the first 11 months last 
year were 1,488,019 tons, vs. 1,425,- 
998 in the like period of 1957. 

Shipments of beer cans (second 
largest category) totaled 52,122 tons 
in November, vs. 62,412 in October, 
and 45,678 in November, 1957. The 
total for the first 11 months last 
year was 759,305 tons, vs. 734,992 
in the same period of 1957. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 120 


Bookings of steel service centers 
are about 10 per cent ahead of 
where they were in the final quar- 
ter of 1958, a low volume period. 


The showing is disappointing when 
it’s compared with the substantial 
rise in mill orders. 

Although new business is slow, 
the supply of flat-rolled products 
is tighter. 

Mills are attempting to restrain 
consumers from overstocking sheets 
by basing order acceptances on a 
historical pattern. 


iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 122 


Stocks of iron ore (from all 
sources) in the U. S. and Canada as 
of Dec. 31 totaled 68,833,658 gross 
tons, reports the American Iron Ore 
Association. They were only slight- 
ly larger than the 67,119,050 tons 
held on the same date the preced- 
ing year. Of the total, 65,841,574 
tons were held in the U. S., vs. 
64,036,404 the year preceding, and 
2,992,084 tons in Canada, vs. 3,- 
082,646. 

There were 43,696,540 tons of 
Lake Superior ore at U. S. furnace 
yards and docks as of Dec. 31. That 
compares with 45,645,236 tons on 
the last day of 1957. Stocks of im- 
ported ore (other than Canadian) 
held in the U. S. amounted to 10,- 
856,562 tons, vs. 7,475,695 the pre- 
ceding year. 

Consumption of iron ore in the 
U. S. and Canada last year amount- 
ed to 94,819,212 tons, vs. 130,901,- 
646 the preceding year. Of the to- 
tal, 53,672,900 tons were U. S. Lake 
Superior ore and 2,769,167 Cana- 
dian Lake Superior ore. Foreign ore 
(except Canada) use totaled 16,- 
266,193 tons, vs. 19,515,972 in 1957. 


1958 Steel Shipments Off 


Shipments of steel products to- 
taled 59,914,433 net tons in 1958, 
reports the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. Comparison: 79.9 mil- 
lion the previous year. 

Electrolytic tin plate set a record 
at 5,040,190 tons, up nearly 8 per 
cent from the peak movement re- 
ported in 1957. Also larger were 
shipments of black plate, 621,096 
tons, and of galvanized sheets, 2,- 
828,848 tons. 

The largest tonnage products 
shipped last year were: Cold-rolled 
sheets, 10,325,661 tons; hot-rolled 
sheets, 6,291,266 tons; hot-rolled 
bars (including light shapes), 5,- 
646,563 tons; plates, 5,268,420 tons; 
electrolytic tin plate, 5,040,190 tons. 

Among the four major markets 
for finished steel products which 
received larger tonnages during the 
year than in 1957, the outstanding 
gain was in shipments to the con- 
tainer industry. It took 6,568,583 
tons, up 331,000 tons from 1957. 
Within that category, a_ record 
5,252,071 tons went for the manu- 
facture of cans and closures. 

Other market increases compared 
with 1957: Contractors’ products, 
3,467,189 tons; agriculture, 1,193,- 
114 tons; appliances, utensils, cut- 
lery, etc., 1,590,095 tons. 

The major market classifications 
last year were: Warehouses and 
distributors, 10,902,283 tons, equal 
to 19 per cent of total domestic 
shipments; automotive, 10,125,034 
tons, or 17.6 per cent of the domes- 
tic total; and, construction, 8,722,- 
549 tons, or 15.2 per cent. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Week Ended Same Week soe : Y Oe. 
Feb.8 Change 1958 1957 es ork 
Pittsburgh ....... 78 + 1* 58.5 99 a | oe! 
Chicazom ance SG + 2* 59 96 
ASLOUM Once Meineke re 83 + 7 75 98 90 t —_ 90 
Youngstown ...... 69 + 3* 52 102 
Wheeling is 2 7c) SE + 1 57 100.5 
Cleveland ........ 86 2436 98 Ee | 89 
Buffalo Meee SOT + 5 51.5 107.5 FS ek) te 
Birmingham ...... W220) 0:5 5215) 9455 70 ot i ‘ 7 
Cincinnati ....... 94 + 6* 41 87 “+ a 
SUS SUONE) soocoeas Ce = OE 7G 99.5 cay Cal 
Detroit .......... 93 +11* 53 101.5 60 | | Waseal a aeons 60 
Western... ...--- 84 =i @ 708 oats oe reellece oot 
SoS | 
ational Rate .. 79 + 1 54 97 Soul Swaciee ae 
INGOT PRODUCTION# P = 
Week Ended Week Month Year 
Feb. 8 Ago Ago Ago 30 L 
INDEX ........ 140.4 135.6 129.8 90.7 COPYRIGHT 1959 eo 2° 
(1947-49—100) TEEL. 1958 == eee 
INET LON S! wre cyepot eZAl7s 2,085 1,457 20 fee inal a a 20 
(In thousands) 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. cael | enor walle 
;Estimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. Nernst | fw 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in : Para Feat HHT iii), 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. . | APR MAY | JUNE | JULY AUG. | SEPT. | OCT. NOV. DEC. | 
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STEEL 


Price Indexes and Composites 


_FINISHED. STEEL PRICE: 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


200 
(1947- 49=100) 
190 
180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
130 
Feb. 3, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago Jan. Avg Year Ago 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) ... 51.200 Black Plate, Canmaking 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 Ib base box) 7.800 
bon (100 ft) if 26.157 Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.575 
Week Ended Feb. 3 Rees A ; Wire, Drawn, Stainless 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 230 RUDE ae 0.665 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) ...... 206.608 Bale Ties (bundles) .. 7.967 
are 100 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- lb (95 Ib base box) ... 10.100 Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 8.719 
plicable to them, write to STEEL. Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 Bars, Reinforcing ........ 6.385 ELI ea cerita aR lg nse Pope 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.292 Bars, C.F., Carbon ... 10.710 
Tie Plates .............. 6.875 Bars, C.F., Alloy ... 14.126 
Axles, Railway .......... 10.175 as C.F., Stainless, “302 STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
Wheels, Freight Car, 33 . (Ib) ............... mete 0.570 
EMEGREFD isc cho az-ooo) shecta R= Carbon...» 6.350 Feb. 4 Week Month Year 5-Yr 
Plates, Carbon .......... 6.350 Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 7.300 seks Ae pee aoe pee 
Bice tural usndoss vanes 6.167 Sheets, Galvanized ...... 8.695 Index (1935-39 avg=100) ... 247.82 247.82 247.82 239.15 189.74 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon Se leer Index in cents per Ib ...... 6.713 6.713 6.718 6.479 5.140 
D)trerercistoicrhersiarcre siacte OSS 60 appt ik eae oe ee . 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil of reel seeae 
Hardening Die (Ib) .... 0.680 Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R. a istramistiaecransae eras A 0.493 
Alloy, High Speed, W Strip;-aiR-, Carbon! ....e 6.250 Finished Steel, NT ........ $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 $145.42 $113.91 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 No. 2 Fdry. Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 
5.5, C 0.060 (Ib) ...... 1.400 FAO) Dag ane RCS Ee 19.908 ; : : : 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.-R., Pipe, Galv., Buttwela (100 Basic Pig Iron, GT ....... 65.99 65.99 65.99 65.99 56.04 
anh cae “byes wis, iteee LU inreteretalscarcterencrevciclisieiereserehe 23.583 Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 67.27 57.27 
vr 4, V 1 CD) ..--.0% . Pipe, Line (100 ft) ..... 199.53 Ss i (CAL Son 42.50 41.67 39.67 37.33 27.83 
Bars, H.R., Alloy ...... 10.775 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon poe ener» 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (GIO SCE wamamaerranind 6 201.080 
Ob) ieaostes pee cee te 0.543 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Bars, HR., Carbon elses 6 6.675 (GH) 2a) a ooooonadod a 15.213 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 


Comparison of Prices 


Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED STEEL Aes hee pheoe eee en ne Au erose Ton Feb. 4 Week Month Year IDG 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh ..... 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ....... 5.675 5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 Bessemer, Pitts. .........-. $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $57.00 
eee Ae EG SE ee ERP) pate vate a) e600 "68.00 66.00 66.00 58.00 
Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .... 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 a cia edu coc : 2 : oe 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ...... 5.50 5.50 5.50 5,275 4.10 No. 2 Fadry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia . 5.77 5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 No. 2 Fadry, Chicago ....... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Plates, Pittsburgh ......... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila.... 70.91 70.91 70.91 70.51 60.16 
Plates, Chicago .........-.. 5.30 5.30 5.30)9 5 75.10 4.10 No, 2 Fdry, Birm. ..... : 62.50 62.50 62.50 62.50 52.88 
Bes: Coatesvilie, Ba ee Oe eae aio No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 70.20 60.43 
Plates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.10 4.55 Malleable, Valley .........- 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 Malleable, Chicago ........- 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 56.50 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 Ferromanganese, net tont .. 245.00 245.00 245.00 245.00 200.00 
eee 2 ae tee ee Se A ae : 
Sheets CR. Deo! eats 6216. 6. 275 6.05-6.15 4.975 Mee Riad Tate tte 
a aaa eae He ae 4.925 4.425 SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
Strip, H.R., Chicago .... 5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $43.50 $43.50 $42.50 $34.50 $29.50 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7. 7.425 7.425 7.15 5.45 No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. .. 40.00 39.00 34.00 38.50 27.00 
pee ee ere em ie See Dee ase an on gree No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 44.00 42.50 42.50 39.00 27.00 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 49.50 46.50 43.50 35.50 28.50 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 44.50 43.50 39.50 31.50 26.50 
Tin plate (1.50 Ib)box, Pitts. $10.65 $10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 41.50 35.50 35.50 28.50 25.00 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 64.50 62.50 62.50 54.50 36.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago ...... 49.50 47.50 45.50 42.50 29.50 
*Including 0.35c for special quality. 
COKE, Net Ton 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL Beehive, Furn., Connlsyl. .. $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.75 
Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $99.50 $99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. cele aa ns | 
Wire rods y,-%" Pitts. .... -40 6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee .... 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.5 5 mA 
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February 9 


Steel Prices 


point 


SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging eo 
Munhail, Pa. U5 $76.00 


INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 
Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Lowellville,O. 83 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Sharon,Pa. 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 

Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....$82.00 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 . .80.00 
Buffalo R22... . 80.00 
Clairton, Pa. wis 80.00 
Ensley,Ala. T2 80.00 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 80.00 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....90.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 80.00 
Johnstown, Pa. ... .80.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..80.00 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......80.00 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....80.00 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 ..80.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....80.00 
Sterling, IM. N15 
Youngstown R2 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 . 

Buffalo R2 

Canton,O. R2 

Clairton,Pa. U5 b 
Conshohocken,Pa. A. .104.50 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 
Gary,Ind. U5 

Geneva,Utah C11 

Houston S5 

Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....99. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..99.50 
LosAngeles B3 .....109.00 
Midland,Pa. C18 . -99.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......99.50 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 .... 
Seattle B3 

Sharon,Pa. 

S.Chicago R2, U5, W14. 99. 50 
S. Duquesne, Pa. Use -99.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3 .. ;.109.00 
Warren,O. C17 ... -99.50 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..$119.00 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32. -119.00 
Buffalo R2 
Canton,O. R2, T7 .... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. . 
Detroit S41 nie 
Economy,Pa. B14 .... 
MarrelljPaw Soiurikccn. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .... 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston $5 .. 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. “yi 
Johnstown,Pa. B2.... 
Lackawanna,N. Y. Bane 
LosAngeles B3 ...... 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Massillon,O. R2 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 .... 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
§8.Chicago R2,U5,W14. 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. C17 


ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) 

Buffalo R20. wea ce 122.50 
Canton,O. R2 ........125.00 
Cleveland R2 .......122.50 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........122.50 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..122.50 
Warren,O. C17 ae skoe00. 


SKELP 

Aviquippa, Pa. JS) <ncs oc. 5.05 
Munhall,Pa. U5 oo 00 
Pittsburgh J5 

Warren,O. R2 x 
Youngstown R2, U5 ....5. 


WIRE RODS 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 

Alton,Il. L1 
Bartonville, Ill. 

Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 

Donora,Pa. AT 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 

Houston §S5 ... 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 : 
TOME PAT recites slevetas 6.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 6.65 
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Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 
LosAngeles B3 a a0 00 
Minnequa,Coio. C10 .... 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll. 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll .... 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5..... 
§.Chicago,Il. R2, wis. 


phan pone 


OOP LP PO po Ot 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6. 


Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 
Sterling,Ill. N15 
Struthers,O. Y1 


Worcester,Mass. A7 .... : 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 


AlabamaCity.Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta All 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 
Birmingham C15 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 


. 5.50 
. 5.50 
+.5.70 


5.50 


Fontana,Calif. Kl ......6. 


Gary,Ind. U5 .. 
Geneva,Utah Cil1 
Houston $5 .... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Yi. 
Johnstown, Pa. Boe 
UOC Miil, DEPP Anca ae 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 ......... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Niles,Calif. P1 


‘5. 50 
-5.55 
5.50 


. 5.60 
+ 5.55 


6.20 


Phoenixville,Pa. P4 .... 5. 


Portland,Oreg. 04 
Seattle TES. ies sae 
8.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. 
S.SanFrancisco B3 .. 
Sterling,I]. N15 .... 
Torrance,Calif. C11 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 


Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Clairton, Pa. U5 
Fontana, Calif. KIS wea. 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .... 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 . 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 ..... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


Alloy Std. cpenes 


6.25 


-5.50 
+ 6.15 
- 5.50 
- 6.20 
. 5.50 


-5.50 
- 5.55 
+ 5.50 
. 5.55 
-5.50 
- 5.50 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6 


Clairton,Pa. U5 
Gary,Ind. U5 

Houston S5 
Munhall,Pa. U5 

Ss. Chicago, Ill, US, W14. 


:6.80 


H.S., L.A., Std. Shapes 
J5 8.05 


Aliquippa,Pa. 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 .....8. 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2...... 
Clairton Pann US. c.cee 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah Ci1 
Houston S5 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. 85. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles P3 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Seattle B3 
S8.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 


ibs Shp 


L.A. Wide Flang 


8.10 
8.05 


8.05 
.8.10 


+ 18.15 
- 8.10 


18.05 
-8.70 
8.05 


e 


Bethlehem, Rae Bee selO 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 


PILING 


BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
S.Chicago, Il. 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
§8.Chicago, Ill. 


1-2, US . 5: 


122) U5 1516. 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6. 


PLATES 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.30 

Aliquippa; Pas JD: .200. 60s 

Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ...5. 
5.50 


Atlanta All 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Feb. 4, cehts per pound 


Code number following mill indicates producing company 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 


Clairton,Pa. US ........ 


Claymont,Del. C22 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 .. 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Farrell,Pa. S83 


Fontana,Calif. (30) Ki Do 


(Gary, lod UD) waiters 
Geneva,Utah Cll .. 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 
Houston S85... 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. ae 2, Yu. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 
Mansfield,O. E6 


Bei aeees eee 


Key to producers, 


except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 
page 115, footnote, 


page 117. 


POP WW WWW WWwWWW WO 
ecoooococeoeceooo 


15.30 
-5.30 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 : mao ok 


Munhall,Pa. U5 .... 
Newport,Ky. A2 

Pittsburgh J5 ... 
Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Seattle B32 
Sharon,Pa, aietensrenets 
S.Chicago,Ill. US, W114. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
Sterling,Til. N15 
Steubenville,O. W10 ... 
Warren, OFF Ricci 
Youngstown U5, Y1... 
Youngstown(27) R2 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. 
Claymont,Del. C22 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Geneva,Utah Cll 

Houston S5 aishererarats 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa. Aare: 


PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliguippa,Pa. J5 
Ashland,Ky. A110 ..... 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 
Clairton;Pa, US = n....0. 
Claymont,Del. C22 

Cleveland J5, R2 . 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ... 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . 
Economy,Pa. Bl4 ..... 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Harrell, Pane iS. oe cece 
Fontana,Calif. Oe K1 ' 
Gary,Ind. U5 .... 


Geneva,Utah C11 ... 8 : : 


Houston S5 ... 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1-2, Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Munhall, Pa. US 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle B3 
Sharon,Pa. 
S. Chicago, Ill. 


Soy aren 
U5, W14. 


er 


Case ec a eee 


Soe 


15.30 
"5.30 


. 5.30 


-5.30 


» 5.30 


-5.30 
-5.30 


- 7.05 


» 27.85 
. 0.05 
alo 
. - 7.05 
. 7.05 


» 13.55 


WOOODODOONDOODODOOODDNDDOOO 
VON OV OT OV OT OT OF OF OF OF OF OF OF OV OF C1 OT 


SparrowsPoint,Md, B2.. oe 


Warren,O. R2 


Youngstown U5, Y1 eee ; 


PLATES, ALLOY 
Aliquippa, Pa; “J5: 23... 
Claymont,Del. C22 
Coatesville,Pa. L17 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Farrell;Paz (S32 es cis 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ... 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston S85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle B3 
Sharon,Pa. 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
Youngstown Y1 


FLOOR PLATES 

Cleveland J5 . aes 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh Jd: 3... < 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 


PLATES, Ingot Iron 

Ashland c.1.(15) A10 
Ashland l.c.1.(15) A10. 
Cleveland ¢.1. 


Warren,O. c.l. R2 


BARS 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant auclty) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. (9) ae. 
Alton,Il. Li A 
Atlanta(9) AlL 


AAAWANANNA 


AQow ong 
eceoeoeoo 


U5, Wi4.. 


148 CB co Oh 


.5.675 
-5.8675 
-5.875 
-5.875 


. 5.675 
. 5.675 


Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 
Birmingham(9) C15 
Buffalo(9) R2 ........5.675 
@anton,O. (23) eR2eenee 0-20 
Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.675 
Cleveland(9) R2 . 0.675 
Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ..5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 5.675 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 
Gary,Ind.(9) US . 5.675 
Houston(9) S5 ........5.925 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.675 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 
A eMR IEPPT 3 cg ondta 5.675 
KansasCity.Mo.(9) 85 .5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.375 
Massillon.O.(23) R2 ...6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 ...... 5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles;Calif Ply. 0-a00 
N.T’wan’a,N.Y.(23) B11. 6.025 
Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 . .6.025 
Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ...... 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
Riverdale,Ill.(9) Al ..5.675 
Seattle B3, N14 . 6.425 
S.Ch’c’g0(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.675 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9) B3 6.425 
Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15. .5.675 
Sterling,Ill.(9) N15 ....5.775 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 ....5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 
Torrance,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Warren,O. Ci7  ... 2. .6,025 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5. 5.675 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa.Pa. J5 ......6.725 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..6.80 
Leyboet lO) SARA G.cec coe Ge ocken (ES) 
Canton, 0, (R22; SE 2i1.1.6-020) 
Clairton,Pa. U5 s0 O.tao 
Detroit S4i ~ 745.5 ore sOncan 
Economy,Pa. B14 arose: 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 6.725 
Fairless,Pa. U5 .. 6.875 
Farrell,Pa. S3 ........6.725 
Fontana,Calif. K1 Maeno. 
Gary,Ind. U5 72 Onleo 
Houston, “S5°) 4... -6.975 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, ‘YI. 6.725 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.975 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.725 
LosAngeles B3 ......7.775 
Lowellville,O. S3 ......6.725 
Massillon,O. R2 . 6.725 
Midland,Pa. C18 . 6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 6.725 
Pittsburgh J5 . 6.725 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .... 6.725 
S.Chicago R2, U5, wi4 6.725 
S. Duquesne, Pa. U5 Co cheat) 
Struthers,O. Y1 6.725 
Warren,O. C17 - 6.725 
Youngstown U5 . 6.725 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. 8. 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 re 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 
Clairton,Pa. U5 Booed!) 
Cleveland R2 ........8.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 -. 8.30 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 ......8.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .. 9.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 ts . .8.30 
Houston S5 . ». 8.55 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. al oes 1oraO 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.30 
LosAngeles B3 ......9.00 
Pittsburgh J5 ... 8.30 
Seattle B3 ... .9.05 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2, “wi4. - 8.30 
S. Duquesne, Pa. U5 8.30 
S.SanFrancisco B3 9.05 
Struthers Ons Was eie eras. 30 
Youngstown U5 ........8.30 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 
Houston(9) S5 ......5 925 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) S5. .5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
Sterling. Ill. N15 ciate 15.775 
Sterling,T1.(1) N15 ..5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. ponapes 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 é . 5.67 
Atlanta All . 
Joliet, Ill, P22 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 


- 8.30 
-8.30 


“116.125 


; BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


5 Waukegan,II A7.... 


. 6.375 
. 5.675 


Niles: (Califcy Pliner 
Pittsburgh J5 oD 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
SanFrancisco S7 ......6.52 
Seattle B3 - 6.425 


BAR SHAPES, Hot- polled Blley 

Aliquippa, Pa. J5 6.80 
Clairton,Pa, US Gain eG: 80 
Gary; Inds) WD) sie cette O50: 
Houston “SS weimerereeicets Oo 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 ....7.05 
Pittsburgh J5 sisretets Ox) 
Youngstown US ........6.80 


BARS, C.F. Leaded 
(Including leaded extra) 


Carbon 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.75* 


Alloy 
Ambridge.Pa. W18 ..10.175 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 ....10.35 
Chicago W18 ........10.175 
Elyria,O. W8 ........10.175 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . . 10.175 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....10.35 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 . 10.35 
*Grade A; add 0.050c ior 
Grade B. 


BARS, Cold- Piniseecs Carbon 
Ambridge. Pa . 7.65 
BeaverFalls,Pa. “ies R2. 7.65 
Birmingham C15 ..... .8.25 
Buffalo Bd .. ech 
Camden,N.J. P13 poet) 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 . 1.65 
Chicago W18 ..........-7.65 
Cleveland A7, C20 ......7.65 
Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Elyria,O. W8 ... 
FranklinPark, Ill. 
Gary,inds IR Zea scncgenan 
GreenBay, Wis. FT Pe sf 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. Feit fo 
Hartford,Conn. R2 3° 
Harvey, ly | Bos ice tories 
LosAngeles(49) S30 ....9. 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9. 
Mansfield,Mass. B2 ....8. 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7. 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......7. 
Monaca,,Pa. Sli sien <n 
Newark,N.J. W118 ....8. 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7. 
Pittsburgh Jose 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 
Putnam,Conn. W18 
Readville,Mass. C14 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 sae tte 
SpringCity,Pa. KS 7... .0 2c. 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren, O. (CIT Mec cntcncte ne 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ......7. 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ...8. 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ....7. 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 
Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6.55 


N5 ...7. 


Ambridge, Pa. W18 .9.025 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R29. 025 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....9.025 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..9.175 
Buffalo BS . .. 9.025 
Camden,N.J. P13 . 9.20 
Ganton,O; (“TT fa... 9-020 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 ......9.025 
Chicago W18 ........9.025 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....9.025 
Detroit B5, P17 . 9.225 
Detroit S41 .. -. 9.025 
Donora,Pa. A7 -. .9.025 
Elyria,O. W8 ........9.025 
FranklinPark, Ill. . .9.025 
Gary,Ind. R2 9.025 
GreenBay, Wis. «9.025 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ....9.325 
Harvey,Ill. B5 9.025 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..9.025 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ...11.00 
Mansfield,Mass. B5 ..9.325 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...9.025 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......9.025 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ......9.025 
Newark.N.J. W18 ......9.20 
Plymouth,Mich. PS ....9.225 
8.Chicago,IIl. W114 -9.025 
SpringCity,Pa. KS « 0920 
Struthers,O. Y1 .. - 9.025 
Warren,O. C17 -9.025 
-9.025 
-9.325 
-9.325 
-9.025 


Willimantic,Conn. J5 
Worcester.Mass. AT 
Youngstown F3, Y1 . 


STEEL 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 


AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..5.675 
Atlanta Add) ceca 5.675 
Birmingham C15 ...... 5.675 
Buftalore Qin percs ee 5.675 
ClevelandUR2eaieee oe 5.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7~...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...-...5.675 
Hairless Pas iUSmeeee 5.825 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... 6.375 


Ft.Worth, Tex(4) (26)T-+ 5.925 
Sarye ind Ss Sie oc eae 5.675 
ELOUBtONNSS erence se 5.925 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.675 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....5.675 
Woliot TI iPL2 eae oe 5.675 
KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....5.925 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 6.375 
Madison Tl Toll a0... 5.875 
Milton, Pa. MIS Se. cere 5.825 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 6.125 
iiles, Calif, Bil... .:. sieves 6.375 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 <6.375 
AttspUneh Oem 5675 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ..... 6.425 
SandSprings,Okla, S5 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ....:.. 6.425 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....5.675 
§8.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.675 


Sterling,I].(1) N15 ....5.675 


Sterling, Tl. N15 ..... 2.55715 
Struthers,O. Y1 . ieee OC. 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.375 
Youngstown R2, U5 ...5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated; to Consumers) 


Baltimore” BQ25 oh ec. ck 7.42 
Boston B2, US .....0.5. 8.15 
Chicaigo (U8) 24... ..6-- s0k41 
Cleveland! U8 ei acs teens 7.39 
Houston Sheree seen cee 7.60 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ......7.33 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 7.60 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ; 5a a 


Marion,O. Pll . 6.70 
Newark,N.J. U8 ....... 7.80 
Philadelphia U8 ........ 7.63 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ......7.35 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ...7.60 
Beattie BS, Nidan .cies 7.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.33 
SteePaul’ US. er cscs 8.17 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...7.25 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
Economy (Staybolt)B14 19.00 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantie Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Connors Steel Div., 

H, K. Porter Co. Ine. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
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McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 . 
McK.Rks. (Staybolt) L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 
Franklin,Pa.(3) F5 ... 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ....5.675 


JerseyShore, ISI). AES Sats 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ..... 15.575 
Tonawanda (3) Bl eee oD To 


Tonawanda(4) B12 .... 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 


a 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ~.5.10 
Allenport Par Pees 10 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 5.10 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.10 
Cleveland J5, R2. 5.10 


Conshohocken, Pa, A3. Os 
Detroit (8) M1 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Farrell,Pa. $3 


8 Gage and Heavier) 


Fontana, Califa Ki: 


Gary,Ind. U5 
Geneva,Utah C11 .. 
GraniteCity, Ill. (8) G4 ae 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5. 


Ervin Pa Smannneentens 5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 5.10 
Munhall Pansies ser 5.10 


Newport,Ky. A2 .......5. 


Niles,O. M21, S3 2.2... 5.10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....5.80 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 5.10 


Portsmouth, O. P12 


Riverdale, Til. TOW ci ce tnd 5.10 
Sharon,Pa. ise le Dopo Soe ki) 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.10 
Warren’ Ol0sR2 en. sae 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 
SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Niles;O: M21, S3......6:275 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary ind .=U5— ier. acs 8.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.40 
Irving Pass gU Obweys keeles te 8.40 
MunhallPa US) wns... 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


C23 
C24 
C32 


D2 
D4 


— hhh Key To Producers 


Charter Wire Inc. 
G. O. Carlson Ine. 
Carpenter Steel of N.Eng. 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc, 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

Enamel Prod. & Plating 


Firth Sterling Ine. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co, 

Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 


- 14.50 
-19.80 


+++ 5.8675 
-5.575 


-6.10 


SS emesis 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa, J5 ...... 7.525 


Ashland,Ky. Al0 ......7.525 
Clevelandijg5,a Rousse 7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......7.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.525 
MainlesssPa.  U5ien ite seear5 
Harrell Pa Sow meenemeD o> 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ...... 8.25 
Gary, Ind. U5. E 525 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. ie 2) Yi. 7.525 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .. Stieooo 
Lackawanna (35) B2 : eur 525 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......7.525 
NileslOsS3ieeeiactanecinieo ls 
Pittsburchne Jom emer 7.525 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.7.525 
Sharon,Pa, S3 ... - 7.525 
SparrowsPoint(36) Be. 7.525 
Warren OM R2 tonnes 7.525 


Weirton, W.Va. WW Sone nes) 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.525 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 
ClévelandR2 7. seen be8 TD 
Warren Omi Zinn » 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Uo 


Cleveland FR2 Syatiets oeratere ees 05 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.775 
Warren,O. R2 sleislelaisierarsns CeO) 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 


Cleveland J5, R2 ..... 9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 9.275 
Wainless; Pas WOm cesta 9.325 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 10.40 


Gary jlndaaWoirerstcvarannetcrere 9.275 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.9.275 
Lackawanna(37) B2.. 
Pivtsbur eh dio: cies cree 9.275 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2. 


Wearren.O) “Ri csc. eee 9.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....9.275 
Youngstown Y1 ..9.275 
SHEETS, Culvert Cu Cu 
Steel Fe 
Ala.City,Ala, R2.7.225 


Ashland,Ky. A10.7.225 
Canton,O. R2 
Fairfield T2 
Gary,Ind. U5 ....7.225 
GraniteCity,Ill.G4 7.325 
Ind.Harbor I-2 
Irvin,Pa. U5 

Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 
Pitts.,Calif, C11. .7.975 
SparrowsPt. B2. 
Pittsburgh J5 


7.475 
7.75 

T.4T75 
7.475 


a7ioos 
eae 7.225 
7.475 
7.475 


sel.e2o 
+ oleaao 


7.475 
Sole teas 
‘17/295 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 


+9-200 


-9.275 
-9.275 


“ Ashland,Ky. Al0 ......6. 
" Cleveland R2 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 


Pen 723) 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Irvin,Pa. U5 10.125 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ..10.025 
Pittsburgh (J5) jj. e-6 6+ 20.taD 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton, O. R22. cee tseeo 
Irvin,Pa. U5 aisoe dene 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingo? Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 

Ashland,Ky. Al0 ...... 7.125 

Middletown,O. A10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland(28) R2 ......7.65 
Niles; O:(28))) R2 ase «i 7.65 
Youngstown J5 .........7.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 7.50 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


saneiacde 6.775 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6. 
Garyyingd sO DigencriesieesGs 


(Co er GraniteCity,Il. G4 ....6.875 
AlabamaGity, Alas AZ” 6.275 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...7.475 Inq.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.775 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ......6.275 Ita labs Se Red OL Ad one dc OW SLICE 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.275 Middletown,O, A10 ....6.775 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......6.275 SHEETS, Galvanized Steel Niles,O. M21, S3 ......6.775 
pepenebecken: ee A3 ..6.325 Hot-Dipped Youngstown Yl ...... 6.775 

etroit M1 .... ree OTe, 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . ee AlabamaCity,Ala,. R2 .6.875t LUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Fairfield,Ala. T2°)).... 6.275 Ashland,Ky. A10_... .6.875¢ B : Be 
Fairless,Pa. U5 6.325 Canton,O. R2 ........6.875t Dover,O. E6 ........... 8. 
LyNP Seay. av IS is Dover, Om EG i acrmiane 6.875} Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ...8.70 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..6.275 | I-2 8.70 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ......7.40 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....6.875+ Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- +8. 
Gary,Inds U54 42.4 6.275 Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.875; Mansfield,O. E6 S200 
GraniteCity, 11. ? eve. 6.375 GraniteCity,Il]. G4 ...6.975* Warren,O. R2 ........ ea. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.6.275 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875¢ Yorkville,O. W10- A trac 5 
Irvineaqm Silence ae Rois iano sels 8) Saanngs 4 6.875t 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.275 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....6.975% cucere tong Terne, Steel 
Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 6.275 Ste eo x ee ees (Commercial Quality) 
,O. Snows or 
Newport aa | 2 8275 pittsbure,Calit. C11” ..7.625* Fee godt werioes 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...7.225 Pittsburgh J5_........6.875t Uarv) Mes 6 ag 7.225 
Pittsburgh J5 ......... 6.275 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6.8757 aida an bg Lae 7.225 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.275 Warren,O. R2........6.875t we 6 M21. $3 .....7.225 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2..6.275 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875" Toy Rg “* 11! 7295 
Seay ah wio Serie Weirton, W.Va. W6 ....7.225 
3 ¢ eee ee ee 0 oO 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.275 *Continuous and noncontinu- 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 6.275 ous. +Continuous. tNoncon- SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Youngstown Y1 .......6.275 tinuous. Middletown.O. A10 ....7.625 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply P4 Phoenix Steel Corp., S41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. Sub. of Barium Steel J&L Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. Core. a S42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 
P5 ilgrim Drawn Stee 
Kl Kaiser Steel Corp. P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. T2 aa Ain eee Div., 
K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 13 manne Broducrs ieu@henme 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel P11 Pollak Steel Co. ical Corp 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire P12 Portsmouth Div., T Steel Co 
K7 Kenmore Metals Corp. Detroit Steel Corp. T4 Texas : 
isi 7 T5 Thomas Strip Div., 
P13 Precision Drawn Steel Pittsburehi Steel’ Co 
L1 Laclede Steel Co. P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. re SPU bs Wire Co. 
L2 LaSalle Steel Co. P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 76 : eee Roller Bearing 
L3 Latrobe Steel Co. P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., 17 a oe ST ESRC DIG 
L6 Lone Star Steel Co. AmericanChain&Cable 19 ae ee ee lgian eae 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. P17 Plymouth Steel Corp. ae rune NSthOd aie ee 
L8 Leschen Wire Rope Div., P19 Pitts. Rolling Mills T19 Techalloy Co me 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. P20 Prod. Steel Strip Corp. HE y : : : 
P22 Phoenix Mfg. Co. U3 Union Wire Rope Corp: 
M1 McLouth Steel COED: F P24 Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. ve Vniy oral ©) clepe ro 
M4 Mahoning Valley Stee nite ates Stee : 
M6 Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- R2 Republic Steel Corp. U6 U.S. Pipe & Foundry 
hill Tubular Products R3 Rhode Island Steel Corp. U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire RS Roebling’s Sons, John A. yg U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. U. 8. Steel Corp. 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. R8 Reliance Div., HatonMfg. 111 Union Carbide Metals Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire R9 Rome Mfg. Co. U13 Union Steel Corp. 
oy Prats Forming Corp. R10 Rodney Metals Ine, 2. Vanodion. Alloys: Steel 
on Steel Div., Kidd Steel 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. V3 Vulcan- a 
M21 Mallory-Sharon S3 Sharon Steel Corp. Div., H. K. Porter Co. 
Metals Corp. Bara Oe USS W1 Wallace Barnes Steel 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. $5 en onSceree Div., Associated Spring 
N1 National-Standard Co. S6 Shenango Furnace Co. w2 Se Steel Corp. 
N2 National Supply Co. S7 Simmons Co. W3 Washburn Wire Co. 
N3 National Tube Div., S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co. W4 Washington Steel Corp. 
U. S. Steel Corp. $12 Spencer Wire Corp. W6 Weirton Steel Co. 
N5 Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. S13 Standard Forgings Corp. we western Automatic 
N6 New England High $14 Standard Tube Co. Machine Screw Co. 
Carbon Wire Co. SS Ue taney Orne W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
N8&8 Newman-Crosby Steel S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling $18 Superior Steel Div., Wi2 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Mills Ine. Copperweld Steel Co. Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
N15 Norwestern S.&W. Co. S19 Sweet's Steel Co. W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 820 Southern States Steel W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
823 Superior Tube Co. International Harvester 
O04 Oregon Steel Mills S25 Stainless Welded Prod. W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
$26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. W18 Wyckoff Steel Co 
P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. $30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. y ‘ j 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. S40 Seneca Steel Service Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 
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STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 5.10 
Allenport} hae asec. 5.10 
Alton TN ein sence 5.30 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.10 
Atlantaw Adee ee eae 5.10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.10 
Birmingham C15 . 5.10 
Burtalo (2 meit2 wees 5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...5.15 
Detroit eM wee yaoi cies 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.10 
Mairfield;Alas WT2) oo... 5.10 
Harrell Pave souseran 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.825 
GaryiInd. US i visess « 5.10 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..5.10 
Lackaw’na,N.Y. (25) B2.5.10 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.85 
LosAngeles Cl woe. ccc 8.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.20 
Riverdale,Ill. Al meee LO 
SanFrancisco S7 ........ 6.60 
Heactlen (20) ssa eee 6.10 
Seattle! N14) ee neac oe 6.60 
Sharon) Passo meee: 5.10 
S.Chicago W14 ........ 5.10 


S.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.10 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.85 
Wiatren, Ornbuo comisiserincs 5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
Youngstown U5 ........ 5.10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Carnegie; Pacis Sanne 8.40 


Karrell}Pawsouctiscccen: 8.40 
Gary, Ind ao marakrenotie 8.40 
HIOUStON Som stern nen 8.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 8.65 
LosAngeles B3 ......... 9.60 
Lowellville,O. S3 ....... 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 8.40 


Sharon; Pa. A2) S32... 8.40 
Ss. Chicago, Ill. W14 - 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 7.575 


Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....7.575 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 Sreraendic LD 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 SnothEes 
Harrell;Pa,eS3) wiuenesos 7.575 
Gary, Indi U5 .e6s 6 on 7.575 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y¥1.7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Seattle(25) B3 ........ 8.575 
Sharon Pari Sic. cants 7.575 
S.Chicago,I]]l. W14 ....7.575 


S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.575 


Warren} Oth 2s mecice 7.575 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.575 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.575 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 
WWAEren, Ose santas 5.875 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 

Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... 7.425 
Baltimore 26) 2% 2-226). 7.425 
IBOStOMIT Gianie siarercterss cles 7.975 
IBULfalowm S40 yan. cexsrense- 7.425 
Cleveland A7, J5 ...... 7.425 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 ....7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, P20 ..7.425 
DOver OGG uwmterissavelee © 7.425 
Evanston,Ill. M22 .....7.525 
Marrell Pad Saws aclets:: 7.425 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..7.425 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 9.20 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..7.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 7.575 


LosAngeles Cl, S41 ....9.30 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ..7.525 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 


NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.875 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5..7.425 


NewHaven,Conn. D2 ..7.875 
NewKensington,Pa. A6.7.425 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.975 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ....7.975 


Philadelphia P24 ...... 7.875 
Pittsburgh J5 <....... 7.425 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......7.525 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 .. 
Sharon,Pa. S3 D 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8.875 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 
Warren,O. R2, TS ....7.425 
Worcester,Mass. AT ...7.975 
Youngstown S41, Y1 ...7.425 
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STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 


Boston L6G. sc ccsercsiecs 15.90 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 15.55 
ClevelandaAv7 samen cate 15.55 
Dover OnsGGmeei eee 15.55 
Marrellseaw(saatiemect 15.55 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 15.55 
Harrison,N.J. C18 15.55 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 15.70 
LosAngeles S41 ...... 17.75 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 15.55 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 15.90 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 15.55 
SharonjPaaesaue ec 15.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....15.85 
Youngstown S41 ...... 15.55 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Cleveland AT 2 osc... 10.80 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 10.80 
Dover; OjiGG: Gates cece 10.80 
Harrell}Pa. S80 c.. ocee. 10.80 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....10.80 
Sharon} Pan SS sass 10.80 
Warren,O5. R20 scene 10.80 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0. 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0. 
Baltimore "LG" 2). see .ceis 
Bostonvad 6 in: cae serseriecion 


Briston,Conn. W1 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
CIV ENGIN Boon ndnoces 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 
Detroit D2 
DoveryO: G6.) sacen-o 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ... 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fostoria,O. S1 . 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 
Harrison,N.J. C18 

Indianapolis S41 
LosAngeles Cl 

LosAngeles S41 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 ... 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 

New York WS" 2.74. ss... 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 
Riverdale, Ti. VA entry. 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
MrentonyNeden eu sets sisle 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.... 
Warren,O. T5 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 
Youngstown S41 


Spring Steel (Tempered) 
Bristol, Conn. W1 
Buffalo W12 
HoOstoriat{ OAS lets wreisiene oi 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
ING ws FORK A Wotan lene lestnrcre 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Trenton,N.J. RS... Boo 
Worcester, Mass. AT, 'T6 an 
Youngstown S41 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...-10.80 SILICON STEEL 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 10.80 
- GR. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga. 7 Cee 
STRIP, Cold- Roled got i Fully Processed Arma- Elec- i 
Warren,O. R2 S-£16 (Semiprocessed ac lower) Field ture tric Motor Abe as 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W1 TO beers ae aes 
STRIP, C.R: Flectre sot roalzed) Brackenridge,Pa. A4 2 Gm. ope 12. rere ; 
Cleveland AT ..... +. 5* GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ...... 9.975*11.30* 12.00% 13.15" 
over,O G6 es erareete ay ro IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ... 9.875*11.20* 11.90* 13.05 wae 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....7.525* wansfield,O. E6 ...--..- 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7-50" Newport.Ky. A2 ..-.----+ 9.875 11.70% 12.40* 13.55*14.65 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ......7.525% Nijes,O. M21 ...-.+.++-++ 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 .... 
Warren,0. B9, $3, T5.7.425* Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Worcester,Mass. AT ...7.975 warren,G. R2 ...---++:> 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Youngstown S41 ..... UUADS. a reertliC OMe ALONE ert . 11.70 12.40 13.55 ee 
*Plus galvanizing extras. Vandergrift,Pa. US . oan 
STRIP, Galvanized Mansfield,O. E6 . 310 
(Continuous) Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore) | Seatac sept ef eh easter eS : 
Be ee ba iacts ae 7.50 SHEETS {22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) T-72 1-65 1-58 1-52 
Sharomsea soon pickers 7.50 Fully Processed 
ed Yae tower!” 
TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP Peart hG SSUHUS, Gascs 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Atlanta All .......+++; 5.65 vandergrift,Pa. U5 .....+---+ 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Farrell,Pa. $3 .. 5-525 Zanesvill2,O. A10 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 5.675 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . 5.52 UT Grain Orlent 
Youngstown U5 ...... 5.525 Ree aaa T-100 790 T-80 1-73 T-66 T-72 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4. 0 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70t+t 
foc Siang ae Cote ; ate Butler,Pa. Al0 ...... _... 19.70 20.20 20.70 eR 
; ; ; : 20.20 20.70 
9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 MESS Mae U5 wee 17. 10 18.10 19.70 ab TOE 
9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Warren.O. R2 ...... 
8.95 es Aneo Het aoe *Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only. tCoils, annnealed, 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 semiprocessed %c lower. tiCoils only. 
9.05 10.50 12.70 .... ys 
9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 .... WIRE Portsmouth, O. {p12 Ae 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 ; Sn Roebling,N.J. R5 ....- Suto 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, §.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......9. 5 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 bow Carbon $.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.7 
0.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 ... AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 8.00 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 559M 85 
9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 8.00 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 9.75 
soe hon BAO STIGTO THE tion iol, ier 8.20 Trenton,N.J. AT .....- 10.05 
9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 Atlanta Al ........... 8.00 Waukegan,Ill. AT ...... 9.75 
1315)12560! 14.80) 7.80" “Ao... Bartonvilles tly K45....<. = 8.10 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...10.05 
el SENAY GEN Uhes sons Mie) Wee? Mogcoonawe 8.00 
9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Chicago W13........... 8.00 WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... Cleveland A7, C20 ..... 8.00 atiquippa,Pa. JB ......- 9.75 
9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 ... Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..8.10 Aiton tn. L1 .....eees: 9.95 
8,95 10.40) 12:60 5°25. 60: reat OnOL A, Baia AM rete ec 8.00 Bartonville. K4 ...... 9.85 
... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 Duluth A7 ............ 8.00 ce epsig (WL Liek ee 9.75 
9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 8.00 Gievelandi Ave aac 9.75 
9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Fostoria,O.(24) S1 ..... 8.10 Donora,Pa. AT ; 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Houston Sd ........... S225 ST eruen eae ed 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....8.35 postoria.O. Si 
-.. 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......8.00 J o4nstown,Pa. B2 ....-- 9.75 
9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 Joliet,Il]l. AT ........... 8.00 KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....10.00 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 8.25 Tosangeles B3 ......-- 10.70 
9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Kokomo,Ind. C16 8.10 driibury,Mass.(12) N6 .10.05 
8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Pos see ay Cink ue Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.95 
Upitonr 0:61-11065 tines aecaad pater mele enre Od Monessen, Pa. Pt, P16. .9.75 
0.80C 1.05C 1.35C NW monawanda.N.¥. B11 3.00 Muncie,Ind. I- ne 
18.85 22.95 27.80 PalmenMings “wi2 barr 8.30 Palmer, Mass. eae atte 
18.85 .... «+++ Dbittsbure Calif. C11 ....8.95 Pittsburg, Calif. a ete 
19.05 22.15 oes Portsmouth 0 P12 ae aN Portsmouth, O. jest ee peer 
19.20.2330 28,15 po vin Pal OAT" blues 3.00 Roebling,N.J. RS ....- 0.05 
18.85 22.95 27.80 SGhicago, Ill. R221... 3.09 8-Chicago,Il. R2 ..... Ba 
18.85 22.95 27.80 SiSankrancisco ClOnatOS S.SanFrancisco C10 a mee 
18585 “sess Phete SparrowsPoint Md. B2 ..8.10 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2... es 
18.85 22.95 27.80 Stenting Ill.(1) N15 ‘g0 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... ;2.7 
18.85 22.95 27.80 Sterne Ill, N15 Trenton,N.J. AZ .....- ue 
19.20 23.30 28.15 Bye +3 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 9.7 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa, ‘Pa, JD 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 
Irvin,Fa. U5 
INDUCE NON IS A AcomeonoeoouGD 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Yorkville.O. W10 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 
$9.10 $9.35 $9.75 


9.20 9.45 9.85 
9.20 9.45 9.85 
acooad 9.75 10.00 10.40 
9.10 9.35 9.75 
9.20 9.45 9.60 
So.0 coi 9.10 9.35 9.75 
9.10 9.35 9.75 
sraretsiete 9.10 9.35 9.75 
TOD 9.75 10.00 10.40 
Sogo00 9.10 9.35 9.75 
eter vats 9.10 9.35 9.75 


ELECTROLYTIC Noe SHEET (20-27 Ga.; H Pye per 100 Ib) 
8.10 


Aliquippa, Pa. 
Niles,O. R2 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 
Ib 


1.50 
Ib 
Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10.65 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.50 10.75 
Fairless,Pa. U5.. 10.50 10.75 
Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.40 10.65 
Ind.Harb. Y1 ... 10.40 10.65 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 11.05 11.30 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 


Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.40 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 


10.65 
10.65 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 

Aliquippa, Pa. JS... $8.20 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 ...... 8.30 
Hairless; Paseo sicieleicters 8.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 8.85 
Cary ind. Mau awieturocs 8.20 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 . 8.30 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.20 


eieyeteraite is a 8.10 8. 30 
Irvin,Pa. U5 okra) 
INilesiOup TZ Boel) 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 . 8.85 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.25 
Weirton.W.Va. W6 ....8.20 
Yorkville;Oc, (Wi008 ase. 8.20 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 

Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 a opr fetsti) 
Gary, Indi USt. webornent 7.85 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ...... 7.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.85 
Irvin, Pas SUB een ee 7.85 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 7.85 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 


(Special Coated, Base Box) 
Gary,Ind. U5 $10.05 
Irvin} Pai7US, cece 10.05 


5 Elyria,O. W8 


Struthers; 0.0 Y2C. ci 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


"8.30 


WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon 


WIRE, Gal’d., for ACSR 


-8.00 


Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 12.65 
Buffalo, W122) a0 sence 13.40 
Cleveland) (A) S .iims.s 12.65 
Donoras Ban Av iasee) -iecete) ots 12.65 
DUCA Tieeree enevele eestare 12.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 -13.40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 12.775 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.65 
Muncie sind ela retess, ster 13.60 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.70 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11....13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
RoeblingsN. Jia kore cies: 12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13.50 
Struthers,O. Y1 13.40 
Trenton,N.J. A7 12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. AZT ..... 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. AT 12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 9.75 
VAICON, Liles eres eserves 9.95 
SLED ON VV Lote ererexcteterets 9.75 
ClevelandsvATio eames ever 9.75 
PDONOLAy Rae Ae) loiievereierels 9.75 
POU yA Ge ocsinns apttstetece es 9.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S5.....10.00 
LosAngeles B3 j 10.70 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 Hae Oooo: 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 10.05 
Palmer,Mass. W2 ....10.05 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 10.70 


Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 
WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 


Alton, EPS Woe sins 16.50 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 16.40 
Chicago W13 ........ 16.30 
Cleveland AZ ......... 16.30 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.16.40 
Fostoria,O. Sl .....++- 16.30 
Houston (S9) vise ele were 16.55 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 16.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 16.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....16.55 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....16.30 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 16.55 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ..... 16.30 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ......16.50 
Palmer,Mass. W12 -16.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 a Wy ire 3) 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 16.30 
Worcester, Mass. AT, a 16.60 
WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 17.15 
Monessen,Pa. P16 17.15 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 17.65 
ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville,Il. K4 ..... 13.45 
Buffalo” Wi2 iicecnesit: 13.45 
Fostoria,O. Sl ........ 13.45 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 13.45 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ..... 13.45 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ....... 13.65 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.75 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....13.45 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 13.75 
StLouwis™ Lsi ei. orev 13.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13.55 
Struthers; On Vas 13.45 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ....13.75 


(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25c for Improved Plow. 


STEEL 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


Anderson,Ind. G6 12.35 
Baltimore! 'T6" ac... 0 12.65 
Boston TGn sven cee 6b 
Buttalo > WAg! eee 12.35 
Chicavom Wises 12.45 
Cleveland A7 ..... .12.35 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Ms. 12.35 
DoveriOs G6 wos. ok 12.35 
Harrellsra-w sonnei: 11.65 
EOStoria-Onmi Silane ni rae 12.35 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 12.45 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 /....12.35 
Massillon,O. R8 ...... 12.35 
Milwaukee C23 ....... 12.55 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.35 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....12.65 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 12.65 


Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 12.45 
FROME NEY ERG) cnceene 12.35 
Sharon, Pa..S3 72... 12.35 


Trenton,N. J. R5 12.65 
Warren,O. B9 ... ~12.35 
Worcester, Mass. ‘AY, T6. 12.65 
NAILS, Stock Gol. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 173 
Aliquippa, Pas IS se.s.c. 173 
Atlanta AW Tyerecrs cess ere 175 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 175 
Chicaromawiloieekercsee aly (8) 
Cleveland FAQ Wiss ccc cclec 173 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
Donoras Pan eA oes 173 
PUNU ANAT We rare cin rive os 173 
Wairtield;Ala. 'T2> } 45. << 173 
HEIOUSTONT ISS Wate ecisersre een 178 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....175 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 173 
OMeCt TIE MrT” Sel ce ae ee 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 178 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .178 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .......173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .192 
anise am Ay sey ee 173 
Ss. Chicago, my RZ 173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....175 
Sterling, Ill. (7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 .....179 


(To Wholesalers: per cwt) 


Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$10.30 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To Dealers (33) 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 . .$9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 onl 
Ailiquippa,bas. Jou sss... 173 
Pxvlaitay All mewn sor rerercty. 177 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ..... 177 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
Monora,Pa, VAT. ents 173 
Duluth: AT) os Bowe) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 173 
ELOUSLON GE Somes tore 180 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 175 
DOUCT TI]: mee cumer ees 173 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 ..... 180 
Kokomo,Ind, @i6 ...... 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .194 
uelsiwleny, INyds cee 173 
SsChiereoll: GRD +7255, 175 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....177 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 .181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(141, Ga.) (per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. .$10.26 


Atlantay (Adar rile sc, < 10.36 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 10.36 
Buffalo W112 .... 10.26 
ChicarorswWalouw, «.s'22 a 9.24 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 
Monora;Pacl LAT. ss. en. 9.24 
PUN Aan, ree 9.24 
Fairfield, Ala. T2-...... 9.24 
Houston S65... Neel OP on 
Jacksonville, Fla. Ms a O36 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 10.26 
DOLE UNM EAV aerator aes od 
KansasCity,Mo. S5- Pee Oro 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 10.36 
LosAngeles B3 .... 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 9.94 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 . 10.26 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.36 
Sterling,Ill. (37) N15 ..10.36 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.60 


PA CION GAR CALLS "te. ale snen ees 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 10.70 
Buffalo W12 10.60 
Chicago W13 .9.54 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 
Donora,Pa. A7 .9.54 
Duluth A7 119.54 


February 9, 1959 


Wairfield,Ala, T2 ..... 9.54 
Houston’ S50. cee soe 10.85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 10.70 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 
UONEI OIE INGE arene me eay | 
KansasCity, Mo. S5. Gee LOLs 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 10.70 
LosAngeles Bower ee ile 40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 -.-10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 10.26 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....10.60 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling, Ml. (37) N15 ...10.70 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.65 


Atlan tasrActl ener 10.75 
Bartonville Ill. K4 ....10.75 
Buttalowwil Qieerns e es 10.65 
Chicago W13 .... 79.59 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “M8. 10.75 
Donora,Pa. A7 . 9.59 
DulutheeAgi mean Os59 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 9.59 
Houston $5 .... 10.90 
Jacksonville, Fla. ‘M8 10.75 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 10.65 
DOUCET, VIPSIA Tepes les cinee OLOo 
KansasCity, Mo. S5 see 0390 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 10.75 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 10.31 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 10.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..,.11.45 
SparrowsPt., Md. B2 ..10.75 
Sterling, Il1.(37) N15 10.75 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2~...212 
Atlanta A11 ae stein Le 
Bartonville, Il. K4 ne 2d4 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 . .214 
Donora,Pa. CAT). se: 212 
Duluth A7 .. 212 
Fairfield, Ala. Toe 212 
IsCovichaye (Gy ooonsooned PAWS 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....214 
VOUSU Ee Accom ieruniereere ec 212 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 217 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... PING 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . 236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 . 236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .214 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 .214 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham C15 ......177 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I- 2. alee e 
Duluthe vats cece. mcrae’ 
ongehel bh see Rays aecema god aly(z¢ 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 177 
Wik OGG IPGL SG occa nc ltety 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 182 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 177 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 a Lr¢ey 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .193** 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 -. 1908 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
Donora,Pa. A7 193+ 
Duluth Aj= 2... 1937 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 -1937 
Houston S5 ... AOS eS 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 .198 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 196 
Joliet, TN, “AT Se 193 
KansasCity, Mo. S5 a ed OSt* 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......1957 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 198** 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ......196§ 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....213+ 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ... .1937 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 Boalt este 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... .213* 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .198§ 
Sterling, Il.(7) N15 198t7 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 aa Reyes 


Aliq’ppa,Pa.9- LW ega-J J5 1905 
Atlanta All ... 19 


Bartonville, Ill. K4 ee 
Crawfordsville, Ind. Ms ..192 
Donora,Pa. A7 187+ 
MUUCH AT ee iene: .1877 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 . 1877 
Houston S5 .. + .192** 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms Prk 92: 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 
Joliet, Ls AT)... SL Sct 
KansasCity, Mo. Sb. ~LO2** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......1897 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...210+ 
Rankin, Pan AGionwies a key 
S:Chicago Tlly K2-"5.. .187** 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 ...1927+ 


An'ld_— Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 


Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.75 
Cleveland AT ....17.85 


Craw’ dsville M8 17. 95 19.80¢t 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.90; 
Houston §5 , ..18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80¢+¢ 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City, Mor S5) 5183109228: 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80; 
Minnequa C10 . .18.10 19.65** 
P’Im’r, Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.75+ 
S.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.0577 
SparrowsPt, B2. .17.95 19.758 
Waukegan A7 ...17.85 19.40+ 
Worcester AZ ...18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A11..9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville(48) K4.9.10 9.775 
Buffalo Wi2) se. 9.00 9.557 
Cleveland AY ....9.00 .... 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9.80ft 


Donora,Pa. AT ...9.00 9.557 
Duluth CAT sees = 9.00 9.55+ 
Bairfield T2 "255 ts 9.00 9.557 
Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 


Jack’ville, Fla. M8 9.10 9.80ff 
Johnstown B2(48) 9.00 9.675§ 
Joliet, Ill. AT ..... 9.00 9.55+ 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 


Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 


Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.857 


Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ...9.00 9.557 
S.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 


S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt. (48)B2 9.10 9.775§ 
Sterling (48) N15.9.25 9.92577 
St’ling (1) (48) N15 9.15 9.82577 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65i 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50. 5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. {{10.50c. $111.00c. 


**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 

of one to four containers, per 

cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 

¥% in, and smaller: 


3 in. and shorter 55.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 

Longer than 6 in. . 37.0 
5 in., 3 in. & shorter 47.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 40.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 31.0 
% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter 37.0 

Longer than 6 in... 31.0 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengths .......- 31.0 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

1% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter... 55.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 


Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 
Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths 35.0 
High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 


48.0 
35.0 


48.0 


nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
Keg quantity) 
Pan Lit CIA Aesctr cow 50.0 
% in. diam. , 47.0 
% and 1 in. diam.. 43.0 
1% and 1% in. diam. 34.0 
NUTS 
(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 


Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes eo O 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to1% in., incl. 56.0 


1% in. and larger.. 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 

3% in. and smaller.. 62.0 

% in. to1¥% in., incl. 56.0 

1% in. and larger.. 51.5 


Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 

Slotted and Casteilated) : 
% in. and smaller.. 
1 in. to 1% in., inel. 57.0 
15% in. and larger... 51.5 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


65.0 


(Incl. Slotted): 
% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to % in. incl. 65.0 
L in: to 44% in:, incl. 57:0 
1% in. and larger... 651.5 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 


per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 


Longer than 6 in.: 


5% in. and smatflier. . 3.0 
3%, %, and 1 in. ..+11.0 
High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller.. 20.0 
Si We, and dine 5:0 
Longer than 6 in.: 
5 in. and smaller..+19.0 
3%, Y%, and 1 in. +39.0 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 
% in. and smaller, 
6 in. and shorter ..+ 85.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 
6 in. and shorter...+ 5.0 
Longer than 6 in. ..+29.0 
RIVETS 
F.0.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 


burgh, f.o.b. Chicago 


and/or 


freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 


ization is too great. 
Structural % in., larg 


er 12.85 


5, in. and smaller.. 35.0 4 in. and smaller by 6 in. 
%, Y%, and 1 in. 16.0 and shorter: 15.0%. 
BOILER TUBES 
prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 


Net base c.l. 


wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 


O.D. B.W. Seamless—— Bigs: weld 
In. Gage H. C.D. 
Dc tortie eons 13 oie 27.24 25. 3 
a i ede Mol 13 Bot: 32.25 24.41 
Ay boise 13 30.42 35.65 26.98 
nT Ae Maicogrico 13 35.94 42.12 31.89 
Ses 13 40.28 47.21 35.74 
a ete steniealie 13 45.36 53.17 40.26 
PAR Soto G 12 49.24 57.72 43.70 
Dee iis aici ete 12 54.23 63.57 48.13 
PI AL a ale 35.0 12 58.73 68.83 52.13 
Sh) Wadeeisacn c 12 * 62.62 73.40 55.59 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard. Tee Rails 
All 60 Ib 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 Under 
Bessemer,Pa, U5 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Ensiley;Ala. Vl2 arenes 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 See dives 6.725 
Garyr Ind weUor ren eeeuercae 5.75 5.65 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 SOs Cord 6. 50. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 Rone MACS “(16)6. 725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2> 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 5.75 5.65 (P25) 
Steelton sha. 0 beers chs sane 5.75 5.65 rite 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 O08 oer 6.725 
TIE PLATES TRACK Boers, Untreated Poo 
evelan 5 : 
Gary,Ind, US aS eet aare KansasCity,Mo. $5 15.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2..6.875 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 15.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10. 6.875 Minnequa,Colo. C10 15.35 
ReAtioM Eee eee 7.025 Pittsburgh P14 ....... 14.75 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ....... Gis EAD ER)! sodobaapucs OHS 
Torrance,Calif. C11 6.875 SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 .15.10 
JOINT BARS STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa. US ...... 7.25 WairfieldjAla. T2 ...... 75 
Fairfield,Ala, T2- ....«. 7.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.10.10 
Joliet, VI Wy yer touster= 7.25 KansasCity, Mo. Sd STOs10 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 ..7.25 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......10.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 117.25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10 
Steelton,| Pa. B2i5 fr sci: 7.25 Pittsburgh J5 ........ 10.10 
Seattle: (B3r Wieercsscrecree 10.60 
AXLES SiChicago, ll, (R25...) 10.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, S13 ..9.125 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 10.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....9.125 Youngstown R2 ...... 10.10 
Footnotes 
(1) Chicago base. (25) Bar mill bands. 
(2) Angles, flats, bands. (26) Deld. in mill zone, 6.295c. 
(3) Merchant. (27) Bar mill sizes. 
(4) Reinforcing. (28) Bonderized. 
(5) 1% to under 17/16 in.; (29) Youngstown base. 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., (30) Sheared; for universal mill 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in, add 0.45c. 
inclusive, 7.05c. (31) Widths over 5% in.; 7.375c, 
(6) Chicago or Birm. base. for widths % in. and under 
(7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
(8) 16 Ga. and heavier. (32) Buffalo base. 
(9) Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ (32) m9 jobbers, deduct 20c, 
(10) i chee aay (34) 9.60c for cut lengths. 
(11) Cleveland & Pitts, base. (35) 72” and narrower. 
(12) Worcester, Mass., base. (36) 54” and narrower. 
(13) Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & (387) Chicago base, 10 points 
heavier. lower. 
(14) Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; (38) 14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, narrower. 
5.80c. (39) 48” and narrower. 
(15) 3 and thinner. (40) Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
(16) 40 lb and under, and heavier, 0.25c higher. 
(17) Flats only; 0.25 in. & (41) 9.10c for cut lengths. 
heavier. (42) Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
(18) To dealers. deld. in mill zone or within 
(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. switching limits, 5.635c. 
(21) New Haven, Conn., base. (43) 9-14% Ga. 
(22) Deld. San Francisco Bay (44) To fabricators. 
area, (48) 6-7 Ga, 
(23) Special quality. (49) 3% in. and smaller rounds; 
(24) Deduct 0.05¢e, finer than 9.65¢, over 3% in. and ot} 
15 Ga, shapes. 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded Se ounce’ 
ae z 


Carload discounts from list, % 


Size—Tviches ...... % 3 3% 4 5 S 
Tsk bersct wee 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92c $1.09 $1.48 $1.92 
Pounds Per Ft 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 19.18 
Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...+12.25 +28.75 +5.75 +23.5 SURO El +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
Ambridge, Pa. N2...+12.25 .... artes nernic 1800 paar Ire pape PANTS Meee +2 050 0.5 sees 
Worsin, "ONS nas +12.25 + 28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
Youngstown Y1..... +12.25 + 28.75 +5.75 +23.5 AEG iy Segal +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
ELECTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
Youngstown R2 ..... +12.25 +28.75 +5.75 423.5 +3.25 +21 $1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % ey) 
Size—Inches ......... % yy, 5% yy cA 1 nye 
TistiePerseee me erat. 5.5¢ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ c 
Pounds Per) Nte.c ss. 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 al 18} 1.68 2.28 5 
Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galvy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ........ Beas A es me ee 2:25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 45.25 
TRS MWS TEL Swe oawee 5 ae ee on bes ee Rte 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +27 +10.5 +436 +21 + 45.5 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
eee ea 5 34 +19.5 +444 i Re Ones TR ag in waite Aas Mite eae Ie 
aeats ker bee cae a eee ee a Seared Sip hsy 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Fairless, Pa. N38 ..... ee aor eee Terk Witcas br 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
(Montana Calif, Kellys. same toe ere See ee ae +10.75 +28 +7.75 +24 +4,25 419.5 41.75 418.25 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... Stn Bor err cae Lies 1.25 +16 4,25 +12 7.715 + 7.5 10.25 +7.75 
WorainsOMeNS wee ote meres pee Beas ie pane 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11325 9945125 
RASC ote t 8.5 +34 +19.5 +44 Anan se Td ie. el xe ak a Oe ao ae 
Sherer Pa, MMe Aes ie ay Led Se Aaa wae 2.25 +15 5.25 1) 8.75 $6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 0.5 +428 4+11.5 +4837 +22 +45.5 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .. 4.5 +24 +8.5 +34 +19.5 +444 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 45.25 
Voungstowmn 2; Yl ean fice. maeiele conn ono oateas eet 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
tae fa eg eg ee ee eee eee ss eee 
ize—=Inchesmuseenen race 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 
Thee Ee ss 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
Pounds Per Ft 2.72, 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
Bik Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* 
liquippa, Pa. Coe: 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 Sn ee Regt 
Altea. Ui, Li pees 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 ines SSG 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. jolngtsy ECOL 12.25 +3175 13%5 +305 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
inal PaeN Ou ea ee: a, 11.75 44.25 12.25 +3.76 13.75 +3.5 BR SSeS 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ...... 9.75 +6,25 10.25 +5.75 A175 estbL5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 416.5 1.25 +16.5 
Montana Calitaahel any +1.25 +17.25 +0.75 +16.75 0.75 +16.5 0.75 +16.5 +9.75 +27.5 +9.75 427.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +5.25 11.25 +4.75 12.75 +4.5 12.25 +4.5 2.25 +15.5 2.25 +15.5 
ioe, Ch ING oso onnue 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 aed ae Pr 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ....... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13:75) 3.5 ey Pete ahaseol ee 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 1175 | 5.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 11075 +-4.25 12:25 £3.75 13.75 +3.5 13:75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1.... 11.75 +4.25 1225s Sere 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 414.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (11.50c, East St. Louis). 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 
ag E Victet ~ posers 
H.R. Bars; oR. arbon Base ‘arbon Base 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; ; 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
AIS! —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat | Stainless 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire 302 sislitek skeen eee aera 37.50 
304 26. : 
201 22.75 28.00 ....> 36.00 .... 48.50 39.25 48.50 45.00| goat, Aare 
200s 24.75 831.50 37.75 39.00 42.25 44.50 40.00 49.25 49.051|Mer stig Me ete res 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 Bhios 
301 24.00 29.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50| 316L 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 eC 
BODg et ace 26.25 32.75 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42,25 52.00 52.00 316 Cb 49.90 55.15 60.40 65.65 aaeo 
302B 26.50 34.00 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 57.00 321 31.20 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
303 bea 33.25 42.50 ae 47.25 49.75. 45.00 56.75 GE. BEY A cea oe wo cen 36.90 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
304 28.00 34.50 42.00 48.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00| 405 22.25 24.60 26.90 29.25 +: 
304L Ree Oi a0 1050) G4 75 57.25 0m bo bO mer C275. 8 162,75 0 eA10 1.) ek ae 20.55 22.70 24.85 27.00 Jey 
305 29.50 38.25 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75| 430 21.20 23.45 25.65 27.90 
SOS eer 32.00 39.75 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63:00)|Minconelamtan sees 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
309 41.25 bi.25 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 S0:D0)|) Nickell ee, so cheeer 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 
S10 eer 51.50 63.75 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 96.75 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
SUN Cea cent see ase 80.50 eae 89.75 94.50 87.75 .... 104.25 | Monel BoooeoooS CSuci) BEY CREO. YOKis 
SiGer teas 41.25 51.25 64.50 68.50 71.75 75.05 eileeas 80.75 80.75 
316L Ace eh 72.25 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50 88.50 A 
317 49.75 62.25 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 Strip. Coreen 
Sos tel a etal 33.50 41.50 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 10% Both Sides 
S30 Riese Ais 125525) soom ou SMOG: SEEN) SOO AYO OR INC! son noonmooanecadnnovedouascne. 35.55 42.05 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 79.25 
403 sete cee 29.25 masiags 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 
405 20.25 26.50 30.75 36.00 34.75 36.50 32.50 46.75 46.75 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
410 17.50 22,25 29.25 31.00 33.25 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
416 rane jane 29.75 ..-. 83.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 | C22! Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
S20 eee Roe: 34.75 35.50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00 | ington, Pa. J3, nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
A300 waa sane eG: 22.50 29.75 32.00 Beary 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. $18. 
430F a ere 30.50 saa 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 
431 29.75 39.25 eine 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
4AGs Sse ates 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co, Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp. ; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products 
Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. 
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Tool Steel 


Grade $ per Ib 
Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 
Spec. Carbon (W-1).... 0.385 
Oil Hardening (O-1)... 0.505 
V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 


Grade 


Grade by Analysis (%) Alsi 

WwW Cr Vv Co Mo Designation 
18 4 1 ene T-1 
18 4 2 SHS T-2 
13.5 4 3 Aan T-3 
18.25 4.25 1 4.75 T-4 
18 4 2 9 T-5 
20.25 4.25 1.6 12.95 T-6 
13:75 3.75 2 5 FOS T-8 
1.5 4 1 atns 8.5 M-1 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 M-2 
6 4 3 6 M-3 


Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, 
C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 


$ per Ib 


W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1. 
V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


425-1.44 


$ per Ib 
1.840 
2.005 
2.105 
2.545 
2.915 
4.330 
2.485 
1.200 
1.345 
1.590 


C4, C9, 
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February 9, 1959 


no batteries or standard cells 


in ZlectnroniK potentiometers 


The new Honeywell Continuous Voltage Stabilizer makes 
batteries, standard cells, and standardizing mechanisms 
unnecessary In new Brown ElectroniK circular or strip 
chart potentiometers. This new unit accurately regulates 
the D-C reference voltage supply to the measuring circuit. 
Standardization is no longer necessary. 


The small compact stabilizer unit uses Zener diodes and 
an ambient temperature compensator to deliver a con- 
stant rectified voltage from line supply. This enables the 
instrument to respond to changes in the measured vari- 
able without interruption. 


Each Continuous Voltage Stabilizer means more depend- 
ability, less maintenance, continuous attention to the 
measured variable, and still another reason why ElectronikK 
instruments are your best value in measurement and 
control. Get complete details from your nearby Honeywell 
field engineer... he’s as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim Ave- 
nues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell 


Pig Iron 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars 
No. 2 
Basic Foundry 
Birmingham District 
Birmingham: FA iicetecvaae oer or ete Oa O0 62.50** 
Birmingham) WiGesc- cme centr: nets 62.50** 
Woodward, Alas Willa seraceenec cae: 62.50* 62.50** 
Cincinnati, “delds> «fcc cance. cess AGG 70.20 
Buffalo District 
Bultalo Hil, ARQ irene eteieie see 66.00 66.50 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 wae 66.50 
Tonawanda, Nive WAL owey tern crvcicee cere 66.00 66.50 
Boston, Geldagneseaaantnn eee 17.29 T7.79 
Rochester Nava. deldaa nm seit setae 69.02 69.52 
Syracuse, N..Yiy dela. naaioes eaten 70.12 70.62 
Chicago District 
Chicagoan 123. Waaocie nice seactsreere sles a 66.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ... A 66.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 i ee, 
Milwaukee, Geld) 4.60 cic ceelene are 69.02 69,52 
Muskegon; Mich:,) Geld) <...50%000¢ Svar 74.52 
Cleveland District 
ClevelandieR2aeA Gre  cmictesiine ctsiarayten 60L00: 66.50 
Akron; Ohio; “Geld. yice snereyercr a) ses .saere 69.52 70.02 
Mid-Atlantic District 
PSIKOSDOPOR EAs ls LOU ceuslesilerseree. ster ans 68.00 68.50 
Chester; Panels iar srrcrst ey sever arsine ons 68.00 68.50 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 68.00 68.50 
ING WOKE Ss (Ole parasites ci ceisia since: irae 75.50 
ING WarksNedamGelds, ssrctnssieiacicistele:s 72.69 73.19 
Philadelphia, deld. 70.41 70.91 
IB LONADM ESS Gs, Bbl ae he 0 BESO Fi CEMCT CH MCT Ore 68.00 68.50 
Pittsburgh District 
Nevilleisland;Pa.. P@) .c.cecuccwcces 66:00 66.50 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides), 

MTIGUippal GOldey cher suena ledous.e cereus) « 67.95 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. ......... 67.60 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. we 68.26 
Verona, Trafford,Pa., deld. 68.29 68.82 
Brackenridge,Pa., deld. ......... 68.60 69.10 

Midland, Past CiS scciche ss 66.00 hci 

Youngstown District 

Hubbard,Ohio Y1 ame 

Sharpsville,Pa. S6 66.00 

VWoungstown Was iercensns« ote vcr ater 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. 71.30 


per gross ton, 


Malle- 
able 


66.50 
66.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
78.29) 
70.02 
71.12 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
69.52 
74.52 


66.50 
70.02 


69.00 
69.00 
69.00 
76.00 
73.69 
71.41 
69.00 


66.50 


67.95 
67.60 


68.26 
68.82 
69.10 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
71.80 


Besse- 
mer 


67.50 
67.50 
67.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
70.02 


67.00 
70.52 


69.50 
69.50 
74.19 
71.99 
69.50 


67,00 


68.48 
68.13 


68.79 


69.35 
69.63 


67.00 
72.30 


as reported to STEEL. 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate, 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 
PB toyed os GAs ci a ac case IO Dobe no een y 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 .... 4 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Everett,Mass. El : 68.00 68.50 inate 
Fontana,Calif. K1 H 75.50 DoAaL 
Geneva,Utah Cll 66.50 Austen 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 A 68.40 68.90 
Ironton,Utah C11 4 66.50 ops 
Minnequa, Colo: (C10) va .se6- cereew ce 68.00 68.50 69.00 
Rockwood, Tenn. 713 sf iktesas oe sae ene 62.504 66.50 Ane 
Toledo, ONION E-3) vac teins eke feiss yore 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Cincinnati delda.iercrecticrenieie 72.94 73.44 es 
*Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
**Phos, 0.70-0.90%,; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
+Phos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75c for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 

Jackson; OHIO) T=3y . Flo iere sceele ovay oleticiaieolelepenelet cto letene later never seatenetemcrads $ 
Buffalo H1 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


CalyertCity, Kya bl birder sneer AU OPO DOOD DOAD OO DIGCUOD DDO ho $99.00 
Nia garalalls, Ni MeL On ceiet rasievoretteeasre states ID AUTOO GOmODO OD Dc 99.00 
Keokuk,Ilowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2.... 103.50 
Keokuk,Iowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 

allOWEd UD) CONSE oe acta isc wieiel ciate oisietalasvalisletaie\eleletotelelyoistaters 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Lyles! Tenn l 3) Cehos. 0. 08a So INAX! ei vilieiorare ci) cretcinierstevevelstciener le $73.00 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.085% max) ..........-.e00s-0s- 73.00 
TOV. IN Yo) e i GE NOS 21 Os OS s7o TAX) ie fe epee ereilevelielelote  etetietegareinrenetenee 73.00 

Philadelphia eiGeldis ects ccuccctens  sketors: steyasolelerevcohee leiteseheleneteneteteleeonenee 81.67 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ..... 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos, 0.036-0.075% max) ........ 71.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 


Moline, 


20 cents; 


Baltimore, 


City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Denver, 


Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 


San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS 
Hot- Cold- Galv. 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t 
Atlanta 8.59§ 9.86§ 10.13 
Baltimore ..... 8.55 9.25 9.99 
Birmingham 8.18 9.45 10.46 
Boston cewek 9.31 10.40 11.97 
EVUIDL ALO, pisie ais /aie 8.40 9.60 10.85 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 
Chicago ya05-.- 8.25 9.45 10.50 
Cincinnati ..... 8.43 9.51 10.95 
Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 10.65 
Dallas 8.80 9.30 Bact 
Denver 9.40 11.84 12,94 
Wetroitm v.70 -b-a7 8.51 9.71 11.25 
tie, (Paseo. =-% 8.35 9.45 9.9510 
Houston) sci « 8.40 8.90 10.29 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 See 
Los Angeles 8.702 10.802 12.152 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 apes 
Milwaukee 8.39 9.59 11.04 
Moline, Il, 8.55 9.80 pees 
New York ... 8.87 10.13 11.10 
Norfolk, Va. 8.40 O5b6 egetore 
Philadelphia 8.20 9.25 10.61 
Pittsburgh Sch 8.35 9.55 10.90 
Richmond, Va.. 8.40 Secs 10.40 
SiepeOuIs ss... 8.63 9.83 11.28 
St. Paul 8.79 10.04 11.49 
San Francisco. . 9.65 11.10 11.40 
Seattle (weiss a= « 10.30 11.55 12.50 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 
Spokane 10.35 11.55 12.55 
Washington 9.15 


*Prices do not include gage extras; {prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; 


Stainless 
Type 302 


53.50 
55.98 
53.00 


53.43 
52,33 


56.50 
52.00 


57.60 


53.08 
52.71 
52.00 
55.10 
56.52 
57.38 


and heavier; jjas annealed; tt% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; 
Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 1b; stainless sheets, 8000 


Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 lb and in San Francisco, 


STRIP 
Hot- 
Rolled* 


8.91 


9.05 
8.51 
9.73 
8.75 


8.40 
8.51 
8.83 
8.63 
8.85 
9.43 
8.88 
8.60 
8.45 
8.84 
9.15 
8.84 
8.65 
8.84 
9.64 
9.10 
9.25 
8.61 
9.10 
8.89 
8.84 
9.75 
10.25 
9.48 
10.80 


9.65 


#net price, 1 in. 


BARS. Standard 
R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES————. 
Rounds C.F. Rds. + 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.39 13.244 odeve 9.40 9.29 11.21 
9.45 11.85# 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
8.99 oar crete 9.00 8.89 10.90 
10.11 13.394 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
9.15 11.45# 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
8.77 10.46 Spon 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89) 10.20 
9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
8.80 Sot a 8.75 9.15 10.40 
9.80 11.19 seis 9.84 9.76 11.08 
9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
9.10 11.25 350.6 9.35 9.10 10.60 
8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
9.82 10.68 Betis 9.33 9.22 11.03 
9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
9.32 11.254 Aiars 6 9.33 9.22 10.86 
9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
8.95 9.15 Aono 8.99 8.91 oO 
9.99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 Oeiat 11.05 
9.10 12.00 oO 9.40 8.85 10.35 
9.40 11.95# 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40** 
8.99 11.254 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
9.00 Beatie asters 9.40 8.85 10.35 
9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
9.21 9.86 Sela te 9.38 9.30 10.49 
10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
10.50 14.70 16.808 10.20 10.10 12.50 
9.74 nepali Soeeo 9.57 9.57 10.91 
11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
10.05 12.50 10.15 9.60 11.10 


FEE 


in. 
round C-1018. 


2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 


Ib, except in Seattle, 30,000 Ib and over; *—30,000 Ib; 3—1000 to 4999 1b; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 


STEEL 


CRANES & HOISTS 


TO 


that "NEEDED LIET can come from 


You name the job or jobs to be done! We'll supply a 
crane or cranes that will do it. Standard Models in a 

wide range of Styles, sizes and capacities will generally 
meet your requirements. If not, we’ll engineer and build 
what you need. We've been doing it for more than 40 years. 


GET A EUCLID PROPOSAL 


EUCLID HOISTS are highly efficient and strictly brake are mounted in oil tight housings. The 


modern in every detail with oversize anti-friction hoist gearing is assembled in the hoist drum. 

bearings and heat treated steel parts in combi- This design produces an unusual compact, 

nation with a welded frame. rugged and accessible hoist readily adapted to 
Capacities EUCLID The planetary gearing and mechanical load various installations and types of control. 


SERIES H 
HOISTS 


to 10 tons. 


THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST COMPANY 


il tal: b if 
for Details: & Catalog: write 1361 CHARDON ROAD. e CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


ES 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


- ANOTHER PANNIER master MARKER! 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of 
heat treatment of steel are presented in simple and 
understandable manner. Research engineers, metallur- 
gical students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in 
metallurgical investigations and the heat treatment of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals will find this book of 
inestimable value. 


246 pages 4 tables 
69 illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


PANNIER’S 

f SUPREME HOLDER 
New Roto-Pin type lock is inte- WITH ROTO-PIN LOCK 
gral part of al/ Pannier Supreme H Safe, fast type chang- 


Holders ... eliminates loose, bent, ing. Holder in variety 


‘ ni of styles. 
dropped, or lost pins ... flip it Machined’ fom High- 


open to change type... flip it Grade Bar Tool Steel. 
back to securely lock type in Hardened anvil main- 


A i iti tains type alignment. 
clear-marking position. Striking Hea g ° A er 
: teel . . . Replaceable 
Write for to add long service life 


complete data. to Holder. 


MASTER MAKERS OF 
FINE BEARING METALS 


SINCE 1860 


AW Cadman My @ 


28th and SMALLMAN STS., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. THE PANNIER ~ CORPORATION 


220 Pannier Building e FAirfax 1-5185 ° Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Offices: Los Angeles @ Chicago @ Cleveland ¢ Philadelphia e Birmina! 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Il., Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City, 
Colo., $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, 
$1388; Cutler, Utah, $175. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Wandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
ee Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 

48, 

Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., St. Louis, 
$158; Warren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
ene? $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 
$185. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
$163; E. Chicago, Ind., St. Louis, $168; Curt- 
ner, Calif., $185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 

Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; 
Philadelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 

land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 

Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 

Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 

$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 


Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston,,Snow Shoe, Pa., $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 

70 Per Cent: st. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo. 
$350; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe,, Pa-, $360; Philadelphia, $365. 

Sleeves (per 1000) 

Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 


Nozzles (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis. $310. 
Runners (per 1000) 

Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
a., $234. 

Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 

Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead - burned, ¥% in. grains with 


fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


crons, 


metallic basis .... 5.00 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as noted) 
Cents 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b. Camden or 
Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed 
east of Mississippi 
river, ocean bags, 
23,000 lb and over 11.25 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b. Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed east of 
Mississippi River: 
100 Bent 100 Ib 


DAS Sie ediaserccs ss a 1125 
100 cen 100 Ib 

pails... Sate OuLOS 
40 mesh, 100 ‘b- 

SEND oGaogonsuagad 8.10 


Electrolytic Iron, 
Melting stock, 99.87% 
Fe, irregular frag- 
ments of % in. x 
DGS Dis eisthisgere niet 28.75 
(In contract lots of 240 tons 
price is 22.75c) 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 36.50 
Unannealed (99 + % 
1) igi eno aero Ce G 36.00 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) (minus 325 
MNIOSI) Ae 2c yrs ots uzeeieite 59.00 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 
Carbonyl Iron: 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 


depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 
standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh 


Aluminum: 
Atomized, 500-Ib 
drum, freight allowed 
Carots) Bea 4.-ssuse OS. D0 
Ome MIOts, vax vetye tert > 40.50 
Antimony. 500-lb lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 


*Plus cost of metal. }+De- 
pending on composition. {De- 
pending on mesh. §Cutting 
and scarfing grade. 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 
unboxed, f.o.b. plant 


LOLS ps haeaaee 33.00-48.90+ GRAPHITE 
Bronze, 5000-Ib Inches Per 
NOUS Cecicastercferstors 49.60-53.70+ Diam Length 100 lb 
Copper: 2 24 $64.00 
Bleetrolytic ....... 14.25% 2% 30 41.50 
Reduced .........14.25* 3 40 39.25 
LUE Ban wooo oboddocon, {aoe 4 40 37.00 
Manganese: 5% 40 36.50 
Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 6 60 33.25 
Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 7 60 29.75 
Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 8, 9, 10 60 29.50 
Nickel, unannealed ... 74.00 12 72 28.25 
Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 14 60 28.25 
NOP Ging cone coe 50.99-55.407 16 72 27.25 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 17 60 27.25 
Ib lots tice geen 61.80 18 72 27.00 
Copper (atomized) 5000- 20 72 26.50 
MS WOES Gosoone 42.30-50.807 24 84 27.25 

47.50 CARBON 
{ 7.00* 8 60 14.25 
Stainless Steel, 304 ... $1.07 10 60 13.80 
Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.26 12 60 14.75 
PITAGE ares a tnlcgerokavcunertors ties 14.00* 14 60 14.75 
Zinc, 5000-lb lots 19.00-32.20t 14 72 12.55 
Tungsten: Dollars 17 60 12.65 
Melting grade, 99% 17 72 12.10 
60 to 200 mesh, 20 90 11.55 
nominal: 24 72, 84 11.95 
1000 Ib and over ... 3.15 24 96 12.10 
Less than 1000 Ib.... 3.30 30 84 12.00 
Chromium, electrolytic 35, 40 110 11.60 
99.8% Cr, min 40 100 12.50 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 


Bar Size Angles 
Structural Angles 
I-Beams 
Channels 
Plates (basic bessemer) — 
Sheets, H.R. : 

Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) — 
Furring Channels, C.R., 


Barbed Wire (+) 


Merchant Bars Sree 


Hot- Rolled Bands 


+Per 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 
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rine 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 
(Ae Tp oo PCN EEO Re ROE CRRERE CO coset rt eoecE ne ncaeOLe ChOne 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast? Coast 
$5.40 $5.40 $5.30 $5.75 

Soe evils 5.10 5.00 5.43 
Speer peers) 5.10 4.90 5.43 
e cicte 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 

6.62 6.62 6.62 6.94 

8.20 8.20 8.20 8.50 

8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 

pee 16 25.64 25.64 26.51 
6.60 6.60 6.60 6.95 

5.40 5.40 5.35 5.90 

7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 

oe. ee 5.19 Suse, 5.14 5.49 
wo eeoL0 6.22 6.04 6.34 
Sci 7.89 (n>) 7.67 8.26 


Ores . 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
iower lake ports.) 
Mesabi bessemer .....++seeeees 
Mesabi nonbessemer .......+--+- 
Old Range bessemer ..+-.--++seeeeveee 
Old Range nonbessemer 
Open-hearth lump ....-.-sereeeseceeee 
High PhOS ....0.e nese ce eeesceserresesc 
The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62- AS? 
concentrates .... oe nom. 
Foreign ‘Tron ‘Ore. 

Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% .....-..seesseeess 23-00 
N. African hematite (spot) sieislecle sles (e) ORU 
Brazilian iron -ore, 68.5% ~....scdcesess 22.60 

Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign-wolframite, good commercial 
quality 5 .$12.25-$12.50* 
Domestic, concentrates 'f.0.b. ‘millin ng 
DPOINtS) <<) eicrsercleielereislesleveraetsettee el OsOO=tnOOH 


*Before duty. Nominal. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$0.95-$1 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
duty for buyer’s account; other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 

Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


PC aa ed Wenn rer O OO CO ARO TO 6.01005 $42.00-44.00 
BS Uy GOB fe teunlaitele tet dcnte Verse, ofte tetalnfe tere 38.00-40.00 
ASI: NO LAO a. rere ccish oleh detionetonetorekelerene 29.00-31.00 
South African Transvaal 
44 Opy NORLAUCIO! hs ncollopeve suevohatokessaionersia/ens 22.00-23.00 
48% NO=PAUIO Fa Wee creteetianelaiewher es 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
ASU OSL! Sicresereaiarsele lor tetoebpienaietere teat 51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
5 oy See Spe eee ena re rat cei catch) 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
MINES UNPACKEAM swe ian ctovel eva serlelfetelalers verenoters $1.23 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of ai content, c.i.f. seaboard 
ane a aoe ferried oe ype 
(CU SU/An creatiO MEG CIOLIOIbo tio, MOM Oacio ripuisa 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb V.O; 
DOMESTIC! Severe ecce sels clessteysiovelensterinlelstsnelstateletee 31.00 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........ $14.75-15.25 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ........ 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham OVERS... vw accu ielese oe ae eo 8 $30.35 
Cincinnati del dees ce rsrcssps cucjeretetarers eters sie-0| B0L0% 
Buffalo} (Ovens > ceic ste. aalel navel cieterercts suetete 32.00 
Detrott, "OV eS cs araieisceversvoibsicie ie sin stereualevel ele 32.00 
Pontiac) Mich.) delde we cracielerereelen-te ier 33.95 
Saginaw, Mich.; deldins c- jes tae setsniors 35.53 
ries Pari COVGnS cste-ctotareletatetorereaisherelerenctene 32.00 

Everett, Mass., ovens: 

New> England!) ideld a irineisrclesicsteeeiic 33.55° 
Indianapolis) ovens seccic sles ce cree steer 31.25 
Irontonty ObiI0s OVENS eamsreetne ouslete havent 30.50 

Cincinnatij dela ceisler avec ee Oso 
Kearny.y Nie dieg LOVES M ecjecictarelaraiere: stetteteier ats 31.25 
Milwaukee, ovens ... spattg enya i eTOU 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), ovens.. 30.75 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens ............ ope Ce) 

Cleveland) ‘deld see. scien ca cere ine ele 34.19 
Philadelphia, Ovens) ic ges ccc stusie cyte sees 31.00 
St. a LUOUIS) OVENS! cy. ot un amicieesi malar eae ee 33.00 
Stipeaul sOVens! cr nccoleinttertet siete ees eee 

Chicago; ‘dela. Vics tins alec cmales olan ee 34.73 
Swedeland, Pa.5 (ovens! Sacre ccice ceieactelere 31.00 


Terre Haute, Ind., ovens ..... lve’ anu sa\ 0, ellen 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal., f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
plant. 


Pures DENZENEw Wiens care eis Meollsiene, silereleate a eeralto 31.00 
Xylene; eindustrialy srade: Vises. :icles ste rots ere 29.00 
Creosote a tere orecrsccreteisisuereleychateliarenersiste txete Pretec 22.00 
Naphthalene, -78: deg. 265 vietoe sores aren arn, Oe 


Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies). 25.00 
Conte per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
el. 

Phenol, 90 per cent grade i... ccessseccss 15.50 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade . .832.00 


C1 E EE 


The Big Bite from Blaw-Knox... 
680 cubic feet at one time 


Custom-built at Blaw-Knox this huge clamshell bucket 
lifts enough coal in one bite to heat a seven room house 
located in a northern climate for a period of two years. 

This four-rope, geared hinge, corner bar type clam- 
shell is the largest of more than 400 varieties produced 
by Blaw-Knox that can be shipped completely assem- 
bled. Larger buckets must be delivered in sub-assemblies. 

Capacity for any job has become a custom with 
Blaw-Knox. Every day, buckets designed and built at 
Blaw-Knox are performing profitably on the “tough” 
jobs all over the world. 

A Blaw-Knox Bucket Engineer will be glad to help 
you select the bucket best suited to your operation. 
Contact him today or write for your copy of Blaw-Knox 
Bulletin number 2292. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Pittsburgh 38, Pennsylvania 


If ADVANCED DESIGN 


METALWORKING PLANTS ee ERS 


INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVES 


ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


STEEL can put you in touch with the 
Y important ones, those that do more 
Y than 92% of the industry's busi- 
ness. Tell the buyers and specifiers 


vy in these plants of the machines or 


Smooth high continuous tractive efforts are made 
available by hydraulic power-shift transmissions 
powered by modern heavy-duty diesel engines. 
Weights up to 40 tons. All gages. Modern dis- 
tinctive all-welded construction. Low fuel cost, 
ease of maintenance and control. 


Special designs custom built. 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. Write today for new literature. 
ROGERS BROTHERS CORPORATION 


ALBION, PENNA. 


Export Office: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Cable Address: Brosites 


materials you have for sale through 
an “Equipment—Materials" adver- 


tisement. For rates write STEEL, 
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Scrap Jumps as Ingot Rate Rises 


STEEL’s composite on the prime grade, $42.50, is up for 
fourth straight week. Scrapmen expect heavy buying as 
steel operations hit best pace since June, 1957 


Scrap Prices, Page 126 


Chicago—Important steelmaking 
grades of scrap have advanced $1 
to $2 a ton, based on mill pur- 
chases. The upsurge follows $51 
bids of brokers for monthend offer- 
ings of No. 1 factory bundles. That 
was $4 above the last mill buying 
prices. Consumers are resisting the 
higher prices, and the highest price 
paid for factory bundles is $49, up 
$2 a ton. 

A leading district steelmaker has 
announced $46 as its February buy- 
ing price on No. | heavy melting 
steel of industrial origin, also up $2 
a ton. 

Sales of No. 1 railroad heavy 
melting at $48 compare with $46 
previously. 

Cast material is up $1 to $2, and 
the turnings grades are up $3. 


BUY DoALL 


Now, from one nearby reliable 
source nearly every need for metal 
working supplies, cutting tools, gages, 
surface grinders and band saw ma- 
chine tools can be secured quickly 
and economically, 


It is increasingly clear that scrap 
consumers are going to resist high- 
er prices with determination, and, 
as a result, market activity is like- 
ly to continue limited. 

Philadelphia — Prices jumped 
again last week, No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing rising to $40, No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing to $37, No. | bundles to $41, 
No. 2 bundles to $26-$27, No. | 
busheling to $41, electric furnace 
bundles to $42, heavy turnings to 
$36-$37, No. 1 cupola to $39-$43, 
heavy breakable to $43, and malle- 
able to $66. 

New York — Brokers have ad- 
vanced their prices on the major 
open hearth grades $1 a ton. 
They’re offering $30-$31 for No. 1 
heavy melting and No. | bundles, 
$27-$28 for No. 2 heavy melting, 
and $19-$20 for No. 2 bundles. The 


advances reflect better domestic and 
foreign shipments and optimism 
stemming from rising steel opera- 
tions. 

Stainless 18-8 sheets, clips, and 
solids are $5 higher at $190-$195; 
and 430 sheets, clips, and solids are 
up similarly at $80-$85. 


Pittsburgh — Prices are surging. 
Brokers had to pay $51.37 for 
Fisher Body Div.’s factory bundles, 
$4.50 more than they bid a month 
ago. Railroad items are up about 
$3 a ton. A major wire producer 
bought scrap for the first time since 
June, 1957, paying $33 for No. 2 
bundles. 


Cleveland—Prices are up sharply 
here, reflecting a purchase at $49 
by a Valley mill. On the basis of 
that sale, No. 1 heavy melting is 
quoted $44-$45 at Cleveland, up 
$1 from a week ago. Other steel- 
making grades are up correspond- 
ingly. 

The cast iron grades are strong, 
and prices have been advanced sev- 
eral dollars a ton on most items. 
Reasons: Foundry requirements are 
growing rapidly, and there’s a short- 


TOP TOOL PERFORMANCE 


Industry benefits four ways from 
DoALL’s greatly expanded 
program of service. 


Tear out 
this ad... 


secretary 


IN STOCK 


Reach for Pow 
a Less | Your DoALL a tals nant a8 % Tg 
With ag Balance Catalog Ame us Ghalptede j Gunes S53 


Fr 


Highest Tool 
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all laboratory-inspected 


Have your Cra seck 5 04% } 
e 
; ® bY 
3 2 : ? 
: “ , o % 


AT YOUR LOCAL DoALL STORE 


LOWER COST PURCHASING, FACTORY 
TRAINED SERVICEMEN AND SALES 
ENGINEERS, EACH ITEM LABORATORY 
INSPECTED, CONSISTENT TOP TOOL 
PERFORMANCE, 


Tool & 
Die Steel 


We fl Te D 
“ 


GALL comPANY 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


Feb. 4, Week Month Year Jan. 
1959 Ago Ago Avg. 
$42.50 $41.67 $39.67 $37.33 $40.58 


age of the cast grades due to re- 
stricted collections. 
Youngstown—Material is moving 
sluggishly here, despite the notice- 
able upturn in district steelmaking 
operations. Prices are unchanged. 
Detroit — The market is strong, 
but prices haven’t moved upward 
as much as had been anticipated. 
That’s because McLouth Steel’s 
entry into the market was at half 
strength because of a recent strike 
shutdown. Brokers and dealers ex- 
pect higher prices this month. 
Aside from local transactions, the 
only major buy was by Copperweld 
Steel (Warren, Ohio) at $49, de- 
livered. Great Lakes Steel put out 
an order for No. 2 bundles at 
$27.50. Isolated purchases of ma- 
chine shop turnings at $24-$25 
were reported, but the general mar- 
ket will not support those prices. 
Buffalo—Increases of $2 to $3 a 
ton on the principal grades are 
indicated in this market. Dealer 
optimism stems from the pickup in 
steelmaking operations and strength 
at other scrap consuming centers. 
Mills have been starting up blast 
furnaces, but it’s expected they'll 
have to supplement their increased 
hot metal output with scrap. 
Cincinnati — With district steel 
mills actively in the market and 
prospects promising for a high steel- 
making rate this month, the scrap 
market is bullish. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing went up another 50 cents last 
week, now being quoted $39.50- 
$40.50. Some No. 1 material has 
been sold for shipment out of the 
area. The district steel rate has 
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topped 90 per cent of capacity for 
the first time in more than a year. 

St. Louis—Mills are paying pre- 
miums for shipments from outside 
the district. This is serving to 
force local prices up; advances were 
scored last week by stove plate, up 
$1, and clean auto cast, up $2. 
Dealers are holding their scrap for 
better prices. 

Birmingham—Prices on electric 
furnace scrap and some open 
hearth and foundry grades went 
up last week, but the market held 
on the cast iron grades. No. 2 
grades of open hearth scrap ad- 
vanced $2 a ton, and some brokers 
raised prices on No. | grades which 
were based on prices offered by 
northern mills. There’s a_ little 
more activity in the export market. 

Houston — Broker buying prices 
on heavy melting scrap grades are 
up $2 a ton on a mill order for Feb- 
ruary. The Houston steelmaker 
acted after another Texas mill en- 
tered the market with a springboard 
price that might have pulled scrap 
from Houston. The Houston in- 
crease is the first price change since 
the drop of $4 last December. 

Brokers are wary about being 
caught short on any significant 
market change. Reasons: Exports 
are making something of a come- 
back. Mexican mills are buying in 
Texas occasionally. And there is 
general dealer dissatisfaction be- 
cause of low prices. 

San Francisco—The market un- 
dertone is stronger, but this has not 
been reflected in prices. One big 
mill is eating into its inventory, 


operating in the high 80s. 

Seattle——The market gives no 
sign of an early revival. Mill 
orders are limited, and yard receipts 
are light. 

Exports from west coast ports are 
small. North Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast shippers are reported under- 
selling Pacific Coast exporters. 


Cutter Blade Prices Cut 


Reductions of 10 to 15 per cent 
in prices of standard Rigidcut mill- 
ing cutter blades are announced by 
Wesson Co., Ferndale, Mich. The 
company says the introduction of 
automated equipment and processes 
made the move possible. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 120 


Merchant pig iron sales were up 
in January and are expected to rise 
again this month. Consumers hold 
small inventories, but they are as- 
sured of prompt shipments for 
weeks ahead. 

Production is rising. The seventh 
blast furnace at the Lackawanna, 
N. Y., plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
was blown in, leaving only three 
idle in the Buffalo district. 

Kaiser Steel Corp. has placed in 
operation the fourth blast furnace 
at its Fontana, Calif., plant. 

U. S. Steel Corp. has relighted 
No. 3 blast furnace at its Edgar 
Thomsom Works, Braddock, Pa. 
Five of the seven stacks at the 
works are now active. The No. 3 
furnace had been out of production 
since July 3, 1958. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 122 


Production of coke in November 
totaled 5,240,491 net tons (5,176.- 
712 oven, and 63,779 beehive), re- 
ports the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
In October, output was 5,107,768 
tons (5,046,197 oven, 61,571 bee- 
hive), and in November, 1957, it 
was 9,630,500 tons (5,540,500 oven, 
90,000 beehive). 

Output in the first 11 months 
last year totaled 47,977,616 net tons 
(47,487,974 oven, 489,742 beehive), 
vs. 70,772,400 tons (68,763,200 
oven, 2,009,200 beehive) in the like 
1957 period. 

Producers’ stocks of oven coke at 
the end of November amounted to 


(Please turn to Page 131) 


lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

Feb. 4 $42.50 

Jan. 28 41.67 

Jan. Avg. 40.58 

Feb. 1958 37.33 

Web wl O54a heen 26.91 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 heavy melting... 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 44.00-45.00 
Nota mUuidlcs ae ene 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 53.00-54.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 25.00-26.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under ...... 51.00-52.00 
Si iS UGEIIDD. nap vcehe 50.00-51.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 52.00-53.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 52.00-53.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO} 1 “cupola cians 44.00-45.00 
Stove’ plate s.. cena: « 41.00-42.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery. 52.00-53.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 61.00-62.00 
Random rails ......... 58.00-59.00 
Railroad specialties <=: 53.00-54.00 
Angles, splice bars 53.00-54.00 
Rais, VERON Cer 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 
£8-S CULNIN ES yep cts sie = 125.00-130.00 


430 bundles & solids. .125.00-130.00 
430 bundles .......... 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 
we H hvy melt., inuds. 45.00-46.00 
1 heavy melt, dealer 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 37.00-38.00 
No. f factory bundles .. 48.00-49.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 44.00-45.00 
Nowecauundlesmn ee 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 42.00-43.00 
Machine shop turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 26.00-27.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 26.00-27.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 6.00-27 .00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 51.00-52.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 52.00-53.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INGOs 1) acu pOlae eae: 49.00-50.00 
Stove plate ...... . #5.00-46.00 
Untripped motor blocks 39.00-40.00 
Clean auto cast ..... $6.00-57.00 
Drop broken machinery. 56.00-57.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 47.00-48.00 
KeRetidllcable ane 59 .00-60.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 62.00-63.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 63.00-64.00 
An les, splice bars 55.00-56.00 
xles ... 72.00-73.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 64.00-65.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-220 00 
AS-o5 turnings ........,.045,00-120100 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 


430- turnings’... 6.0.3. 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting.. 49 .00-50.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 49 .00-50.00 
Nosel bundlesiee ner 49 .00-50.00 
Novae. bundlesameren res 33.00-34.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 25.00-26.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 25.00-26.00 
LOW PHOS ee ee 49 .00-50.00 
Electric gE bundles. 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 47.00-48.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 


STEEL, Feb. 4, 1959. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 factory baddles 46.00-47.00 
Nos Lebundies m..enma 44.00-45.00 
INO; 2 DUNGIES ie cere oy. 31.00-32.00 
Now 1 busheliziges... 0. -- 44.00-45.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings 23.00-24.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 42.00-43.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

Zetland) Under "jaa. 51.00-52.00 
Low ee: punchings & 

Plate ee Ae Ge ey Se 45 .00-46.00 
moe reo. short shovel 

PUMINE S ceweretelciaverenerceers 25.00-26.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 44.00-45.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

WG Gh GHA. coccoceon: 50.00-51.00 
Charging box cast ..... 41.00-42.00 
Heavy breakable cast 41.00-42.00 
OBE, GUCHE hn aoe oe as 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 36. hee 37.00 
IBTAkEMSROCS I ae ire: 39.00-40.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 50.00-51.00 
Burntacast | nte-e ee iiss 40.00-41.00 
Drop broken machinery. 53.00-54.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 


66.00-67.00 
60.00-61.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 61.00-62.00 
Rails, random aaa Se 55.00-56.00 
Cast steel : Ee 52.00-53.00 
Railroad specialties: 53.00-54.00 
Uncut tires vies sne 4£6,00=47.00 
Angles, splice bars” 54.00-55.00 
Ratlstereroling ene s-ce. 59.00-60.00 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids ..210.00-215.00 
US=SP TUL INES | ale cleiel 120.00-125.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

SOMOS Meir erocyshsteicrate 115.00-125.00 
ASOMCUPMINE Siete ye creicere 45.00-55.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 35.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 39.00 
INO eZ) abundlesipecrasen ere 28.00 
INO} La ibusheling; er. cer. 39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOS LeCupolalijeccslesie ove 48.00 
Charging box cast ..... 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 38.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
Clean@automcastee pee 50.00 
MYG8e GHA shooogcosce 45.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.50 


Rails, 18 in. and under 52.007 
Rails, random lengths... 47.50 
RATS LELOMIM By ats 3 sects 60.00 
Angles, splice bars 49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 29.00-30.00 
NOP ELS Dundles Sapciacs: ee 33.00-34.00 
Nosecembugdles ee aoe 23 .00-24.00 
No: 1 sbusheling, 22.3.2... 33.00-34.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Bars, crops and plates.. 43.00-44.00 
Structurals & plates . 42.00-43.00 
Electric ee bundles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace 

Zaft nand Wind ene sen 37.00-38.00 

5) aj) (ek VT Beane 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


NOs BCUpOla tier. + crererers 53.00-54.00 
Stove. DIdte Sara coneae 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast . 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor plocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling ... 56.00-57.00 
Rails, random lengths. 43.00-44.00 
Angles, splice bars 44.00-45.00 


including 
PHILADELPHIA 
No. 1 heavy melting 40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting Ms 
Nom bundles on 1.00 
INovea bundles, meas: 26.00- zr me 
Novel bushelingse ae 
Electric furnace bundles 1s Ob 
Mixed borings, turnings 21.00-22.00 
Short shovel turnings 24.00-25.00 
Machine shop turnings . 21.00-22.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37.00 
Structurals & plate 43.00-44.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 44.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 57.00-58.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(Nowell aciholas en 200 
Heavy breakable cast ... 
Malizabl eae ee 65 00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ eS Dey 

No. 1 heavy melting.. 30.00-31.00 
No. g heaey melting. . 27.00-28.00 
(Noweiabundles Pernt 30.00-31.00 
INOW a CUnA les eee 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00-16.00 
Low phos, (structurals 

Qe DIATCS) marretetetendraas 34.00-35.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola ......... 35,00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 


Heavy breakable 32.00-33.00 


Stainless Steel 


18- . Sheets, clips, 

solids ....190.00-195.00 
18-8 borings, turnings. 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 


430 sheets, clips, solids. 80.00-85.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting... 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 bese) melting. . 34.00-35.00 
Novel Dundes eae 41.00-42.00 
NGwce vind csmean ene 29 .00-30.00 
Now 1 busheling >... .. 41.00-42.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 19.00-20.00 


Machine shop turnings... 
Short shovel turnings ... 
Cast iron borings 19.00-20.00 
Low phos. structurals and 


plate, 2 ft and under. 49.00-50.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


INOGE AL Lcupolaaer eee 44.00-45.00 
No. 1 machinery 48.00-49.00 


17.00-18.00 
21.00-22.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, Bek lengths... 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 55.00-56.00 
Railroad specialties 48.00-49.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping pony) 


No. 1 heavy melting.. 39.50-40.50 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 34.50-35.50 
INO Le bind cs ee 39.50-40.50 
No. A WHIMS vas cabn ee 26.00-27.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 39.50-40.50 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings... 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 20.00-21.00 


Low phos, 18 in. 47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO: (2 eupolaye ce secs. 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast 40.00-41.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Drop broken machinery. 49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. il R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 50.00-51.00 
HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 
No. 1 heavy melting.... 35.00 
No. 2 EAD) melting... . 32.00 
ne Ue sene 35.00 
2 bundles .... 22.00 
Ree shop os 17.00 
Short shovel turnings. 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 
SUT ILCLUTA) See ee ee 42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 ‘cupola yen 43.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 27.00-28.00+ 
Foundry malleable 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 34.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 35.00 


brokers’ commission, as reported toe 
BOSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 21.00-22.00 
No; 1” bundles so... a 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 27.00-28.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00 
Short shovel eects 11.00-12.00 
No. 1 cast Atite 33.00 
Mixed cupola cast aware 33.00 
No, 1 machinery cast.. 34.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 23.00-24.00 
ING eLVilrd lesen 39.00-40.00 
Nose? wbundles nee 24.50-25.50 
No. 1 busheling ...... 38.00-39.00 
Machine shop turnings 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 15.00-16.00 


16.00-17.00 


Short shovel turnings ... 


Cast Iron Grades 
IN On) ed BACUD OA) ereietencietetete 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate .......... 33.00-34.00 
Charging box cast .... 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 35.00-36.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 22.00-23.00 


Clean auto cast ...... 47.00-48.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 29.00 
No. 2. bundles ........ 23.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00t 


Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00t 


Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00t 
Cast Iron Grades 
NO. D-CUpOla iis cie se eisieie 31.00T 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00t 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00T 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
plant)irccceetaeleiesistereye 21.00t 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.00 
No. 2 bundles ........- 18.00 
Machine shop turnings... 15.00 
Shoveling turnings .... 18.00 
Cast iron borings..... 15.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under ~... 47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 cupola ........ 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 32.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 30.00-32.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 30.00-32.00 
No. 2 bundles ......+- 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 15.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. Ticupola, oi.). 2 cle ce6 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove plate ...... 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 4 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
No.) 1. wheels) <cciifiesee 34.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 3 


No. 2 heavy melting... 30.50 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.50 
No. 2 bundles ........ 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap ..... 26.50 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 

Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared ....ccscoes 34.50 
Unprepared ......... 28.50 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 

Cast Iron Gradest 

39.00-41.00 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


t+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


STEEL 


big hoist value 


’ 


S 


full magnetic control 


machined-grooved 
heavy steel pipe drums 


1% to 12% hp R&M hoist 
motor with oversize 
magnetic disc brake 


triple reduction of machined 


heat treated alloy steel gears Sua Ne 


load brake 


QO rye F standard low-headroom hoists excel in the 
heaviest, most severe service. Frame is solidly braced welded 
steel. Special weather and dustproof R&M hoist motor 
runs cool, has the highest time rating found in any standard 
hoist—30 min., 55° C. rise. And the oversize magnetic disc 
type motor brake requires virtually no adjustment. Full R OBBING 
magnetic control with reduced push-button voltage is stand- 
ard. With lug mounting, Type F-2 headroom is only 1642” 
in 2 ton capacity. 

Capacities: 2 to 10 tons. Speeds: 10 to 54 fpm. Lug - 
mounting; push, hand geared or motorized trolleys. 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Hoist & Crane Div., Springfield, O. 


take it up with 


cs 


‘y 


MVERS 


hoists cranes 


-| Request Bulletin 801-C today 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Copper Goes to 30 Cents 


Strength overseas and continued good demand at home are 
major factors behind 1-cent-a-pound hike. Price is highest 


it has been since June, 1957 


COPPER has bounced back from 
the recession with authority. 


® Gaining Strength — The latest 
sign of strength came on Feb. 2 
when Phelps Dodge Corp. raised 
the price of primary copper by | 
cent—to 30 cents a pound. The 
other two members of the “Big 
Three,’ Kennecott Copper Corp. 
and Anaconda Co., followed the 
next day. Brass and wire mills 
have made corresponding adjust- 
ments in their quotations. 


The increase is the first since 
Oct. 23 when producers went up 
1.5 cents a pound and the fourth 
bump since prices hit a recession 
low of 25 cents in January, 1958. 


¢ Behind the Move — For some 
time, the question has been “when,” 
not “if” prices would climb. Here’s 
why: There has been continuing 
good demand for the red metal in 
recent months. Wire mills are run- 
ning at a fast clip, and brass mill 
sales have perked up. 


In addition, primary producers 
have picked up some of the busi- 
ness that would normally go to cus- 
tom smelters. Two reasons: 1. 
Until the hike, the custom smelter 
quotation was | cent a pound over 
the primary. 2. Scrap has been in 
tight supply, limiting the amount of 
metal custom smelters have for sale. 
(Dealers are evidently holding back 
for higher prices.) 


Finally, domestic quotations have 
been influenced by the strong prices 
quoted overseas. They’re high 
enough to make it uneconomical to 
import copper into this country, 
which means more business for do- 
mestic sellers. 


e The Hitch—The question nag- 
ging producers: How much of the 
current buying is for early con- 
sumption and how much is a hedge 
against a possible copper strike in 
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the summer? (See SreeEL, Jan. 
19, p. 108.) Pessimists are scared 
by the prospect of slack demand 
and plummeting prices if customers 
lay in large stocks to last out a 
strike that doesn’t take place. 

But most sources discount hedg- 


SILVER PRICE 


REACHES 13-MONTH HIGH 
(MONTHLY AVERAGES, CENTS PER TROY OUNCE) 


JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. 
Source: Handy & Harman. 


ing as a major factor right now. 
Their reasoning: Many customers 
still specify “immediate delivery.” 
“They wouldn’t be so concerned if 
adding to inventory was their ob- 
jective,” points out one observer. 


¢ Turnabout — Regardless of the 
reason, strong demand both here 
and overseas has put the red metal 


into a situation approaching tight 
supply. A few months ago do- 
mestic mines were creeping along 
on three and four day workweeks. 
Now they’re operating on six and 
seven day shifts within a hair of 
full capacity. (Current U. S. pri- 
mary and secondary output is run- 
ning around 110,000 tons monthly.) 


The switch in the supply-demand 
balance is pointed up by the change 
in producers’ refined stocks. They’ve 
dived from a high of 253,463 tons 
in May to 80,722 tons at the end 
of December. Some quarters feel 
stocks have fallen below a “safe” 
level. They believe a minimum 


should be 100,000 tons. 


© What To Expect—Copper may 
get in even tighter supply, but re- 
cently increased output should guar- 
antee enough metal to go around. 
Look for price stability in primary 
for the moment with chances fairly 
good for another hike in the spring 
if business improves as hoped. Cus- 
tom smelters may be forced to 
bump their prices to get more scrap. 


Silver Price Up 


The silver price took a series of 
upward jumps in January, bounc- 
ing back from the post-Christmas 
doldrums (see chart). The stimu- 
lus: Steady demand at a time when 
less metal was becoming available, 
coupled with the reluctance of pro- 
ducers to sell any lower. 

Look for greater stability in Feb- 
ruary. There’s a better supply pic- 
ture now and less pressure for the 
price to advance. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


Price Last Previous Jan. Dec., 1958 Feb., 1958 

Feb. 4 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
Copper 30.00 Feb. 3, 1959 29.00-30.00 29.212 28.856 24.298 
Lead: "aaeeo. 11.80 Jan, 21, 1959 12.80 12.415 12.800 12.800 
Magnesium 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickels tenn 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
Tin. cscs Oboe Feb. 4, 1959 101.25 99.409 99.019 93.818 
ZAC. si sicrsiis ae Oe OO Nov. 7, 1958 11.00 11.500 11.500 10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


STEEL 


This line delivered in 202 days from 
date of order...another example of 
how you get what you need 

from PM PRODUCTIONEERING* 


On March 6 Production Machinery received an order for 
a continuous pickle line to be installed in an Ohio steel mill. 


By September 23 the order was shipped complete. 


Usually it takes 12 months or more to deliver 


this type of line. 


PM Productioneering™ hit this time target because speed was 
desired by the mill — quick completion would help 

get the whole 11 million dollar cold strip mill into operation, 
and earning its keep. 


Even more important to the mill were engineering advances 
which PM Productioneering offered — improved 

product quality, increased production, and reduced maintenance. 
Find out how PM Productioneering can offer you advantages, 
when you install any of the equipment 

listed at left. Call in a PM man — there’s no obligation. 


Production Machinery Corporation 
Mentor, Ohio 


P/M PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 
INCLUDES: 


Vacuum Handling Equipment 


* PRODUCTIONEERING is the 


Slitting Lines P/M way of working so 

Slit Coil Banding Equipment engineers who supervise equip- 
ment designing have first-hand 

Shearing and knowledge of problems 

Cut-to-Length Lines encountered by sheet and strip 

processing line users. In 

Grinding and Scouring Lines working with P/M you work 

Coil Build-up with responsible engineers who 


* : apply their skill 
sie tg a ad to solve your problems. 
Continuous Lines for Anneal- 

ing, Coating, Grit Blast 

Cleaning, Leveling and 

Miscellaneous Sheet and 

Strip Processing. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 Ib or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
80 or 40 Ib ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 

Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 


contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.0.b. shipping point. 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per Ib deld. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 30.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 30.00; lake, 30.00 deld.; fire 
refined, 29.75 deld. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per Ib, nom, 
Copper: Electrolytic, 29.00 deld.; custom 
sm *iters, 30 00: lake, 29.00 deld.; fire 


refined, 28.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 


Lead: Common, 11.80; chemical, 11.90; cor- 
posing: 11.90, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
-20. 


Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex, 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $218- 
221 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusion, 


3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 Ib or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
““e”’ nickel, 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 

Palladium: $15-17 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $52-55 per troy oz from refineries. 


Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.375 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 17.00 c.l.; 19.00-19.50 1.¢.1. 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y. spot, 101.625; prompt, 
101.50. 

Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per Ib. 

Tungsten: Powder, 89.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99 +% 
hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 11.50; brass special, 
11.75; intermediate, 12.00, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.50; special 
high grade, 12.75 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.25; No. 5, 14.50 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 Ib or 
less, $7 per Ib; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 Ib, $6 per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25=-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.50; grade 2, 22.00; grade 3, 
21.00; grade 4, 19.00. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 28.00; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 37.50; No. 245, 32.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 32.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 23.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.75. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIOM COPPER 
(Base prices per Ib, plus mill extras, 2060 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.885, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.865, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 
35.35; l.c.l., 35.98. Weatherproof, 20,000-Ib 
lots, 36.29; l.c.l., 37.04. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.0o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIOM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o0.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $6.90-14.35; sheared mill 
plate, $5.00-8.50; wire, $5.50-9.50; forging 
billets, $3.55-4.10; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-5.40. 


ZINC 
(Prices per Ib, ¢.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


‘*A’”’ Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, (C:R. ......- 126 106 128 
StrippiCsR western k oe: 108 138 
IH EVEY eBay soonceoo 264i) 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H. R. . 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
BOGOF) Pyeructeisleieraciete 43.50 48.30 
Be aigonanosanes 44.50 50.20 
SO52= Hier. seereccterts 45.10 50.90 
GO61-=T6i) factors serene 45.60 51.70 
202A TAG re eteranheeiaete 49.30 56.10 
WOCD=LOSs raters anette 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 
Diam. (in.) or Round—— Hexagonal— 
across flats® 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 


0.125 76.90 73.90 BCH orate 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 ote 56.20 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 See 56.20 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 Rete ASehc 
2.250 53.50 52.10 aaah 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 Saas Roto 
2.500 53.50 52.10 Racine 56.20 
2.625 Hoote 50.40 AEAO Bema 
2.750 51.90 50.40 Sans 56.20 
2.875 Mieute 50.40 sy shame soja 
3.000 51.90 50.40 oie 56.20 
3.125 act 50.40 Raion Pais = 
3.250 Sola 50.40 eras oes 
3.375 aie 50.40 So a seeee 
*Selected sizes. 
Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 


lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 


Thickness in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
Range, Flat Coiled grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
Inches Sheet Sheet 125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 

0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 Ryolalalenerchorete 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
0.136-0.096 43.20-48.30 .ccceceses widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
'O:126-0:703" Fo heenicslas « 39.20-39.80 .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-.30 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 in., 73.00. 
0.077-0.068 44°30-52.20 9 cis ects 
0.077-0.061 «ke nee 39.50-40.70 Extruded Solid Shapes: 
0.068-0.061 24230252520 ee Com, Grade Spec. Grade 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 actor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 Aaoncacinn 

0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.5 

0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 

0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 5 

0.012-0.011 51.80 46.70 PATE ee A INSET E 

0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 

0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 23.50-24.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 

0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 21.50-22.50; light copper, 19.25-19.75; No. 1 

0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 17.50-18.00; No. 1 com- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 30 00c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

Copper ..... datenienarages. Oe doOD: 51.36¢ boro 54.32 26.000 26.000 25.250 

Wollow = Brass anmuccrancn. 47.40 31.99d 47.94 50.81 19.750 19.000 18.000 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 50.13 50.07 50.67 53.44 22.125 21.875 21.375 

Red Brass, 85% ....... 51.09 51.03 51.63 54.40 23.000 22.750 22.250 

Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 52.60 52.54 53.14 55.66 23.875 23.625 23.125 

Manganese Bronze ..... 55.82 49.42 59.92 cRereae 18.375 18.125 17.625 

Miuntz Metall W.7.,.:e)siefel<laieie 50.15 45.46 eteleke Sones 18.625 18.375 17.825 

Naval Brass i aciccepisierete 52.08 45.89 58.64 54.49 18.3875 18.125 17.625 

Silicon’ Bronze\ S/scsie.c 59.23 58.42 58.77 61.23 25.500 25.250 24.500 

Nickel Silver, 10% .... 62.97 65.29 65.29 ay tice 24,625 24.375 2-312 

Phos, Bronze: 4c... 73.82 74.32 74.32 27.000 26.750 24.750 


a. Cents per lb, £.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. ¢, Cold-drawn. 
d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. On lots 
over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per Ib. 


STEEL 


» heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 55.00; 


b 24.25; 


{| heavy yellow brass solids, 


quantities) 


position turnings, 16.50-17.00; new brass clip- 
pings, 15.25-15. 15; light brass, 11.50-12.50; 
heavy yellow brass, 12.50-13.00; new brass rod 


ends, 13.50-14.00; ‘auto radiators, unsweated, 
13.50-14.00; cocks and faucets, 14.00-14.50; 
brass pipe, 14.25-14.75. 


Lead: Heavy, 


7.50-8.00; battery plates, 3.00- 
3.25; 


linotype and stereotype, 9.25-9.75; elec- 


| trotype, 7.75-8.25; mixed babbitt, 9.25-9.75. 
| Monel: 
| tone turnings, 22.00-23.00; rods, 30.00- 


Clippings, 30.50-31.50; old _ sheets, 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-55.00; rolled 


_ anodes, 52.00-55.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
/ ends, 52.00-55.00. 


Zine: Old zinc, 3.50-3.75; new diecast scrap, 
3.25-3.50; old diecast scrap, 2.00-2.25., 
Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.75- 
10.25; clean borings and turnings, 6.25-6.75; 
segregated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed low 
copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 11.00-11.50. 


(Cents per pourid, Chicago) 
Aluminum: Old castings ahd_sheets, 11.00- 
11.50; clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; 
segregated low copper clips, 15.50-16.00; segre- 


| gated high copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed low 


copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 
elips, 14.50-15.00. 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.00-10.50; 
clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; segre- 
gated low copper clips, 14.00-14.50; segregated 
high copper clips, 12.50-13.00; mixed low cop- 
per clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed high copper clips, 
12.00-12.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
light 
scrap, 50.00; turnings and borings, 35.00. 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 26.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
light copper, 22.00; refinery brass 
(60% copper) per dry copper content, 24.25. 


INGOTFMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 26.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
24.25; light copper. 22.00; No. 1 composition 
borings, 20.50; No. 1 composition solids, 21.00; 
15.00; yellow brass 
16.00. 


turnings, 14.00; radiators, 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.0o.b shipping point, freight allowed on 


ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 46.79; oval, 45.00; 5000- 
10.000 Ib; electrodeposited, 38.50, 2000-5000 
lb lots; cast, 41.00, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 


Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
100-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 Ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a lb. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 Ib, 119.50; 200- 
499 lb, 118.00; 500-999 lb, 117.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 117.00. 

Zinc: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00. ton lots. 


18.00; flats, 


CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.45 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 lb, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 1b, 30.00; 20,000 
Ib or more, 29.50. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 65.90; 
Ib, 63.00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 15.65; 2000-5900 
Ib, 13.65; 6000-11,900 lb, 13.40; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 13.15; 23,000 Ib or more, 11.90. 


Nickel Chloride: 100 Ib, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib, 
38.00; 10,000 lb or more, 37.00. 


Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
39,990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 tb or more, 00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 Ib, 20.80; 
400-800 Ib, 19.80; 1000-19,800 Ib, 18.80; 20,000 
Ib or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 79.10; 100- 
600 Ib, 69.70; 700-1900 lb, 67.00; 20000-9900 Ib, 
65.10; 10,000 lb or more, 63.80. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 154.40; 
100 Ib, 149.50; 400 lb, 147.10; 800-19,900 lb, 
106.20; 20,000 Ib or more, 100.10. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 139.60; 
50 Ib, 109.60; 100-1900 lb, 107.60; 2000 Ib or 
more, 105.60. 


Zinc Oyanide: 
57.00 


300-900 


100-200 lb, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
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(Concluded from Page 125) 


3,881,550 net tons, equal to 22.5 
days’ output. That compares with 
2,963,062 tons equal to 14.4 days’ 


production, on the like date in 
1957. 


Petrochemical Prices Cut 


Prices on isophthalic and phthalic 
anhydride have been reduced by Or- 
onite Chemical Co., San Francisco. 
Isophthalic (for surface coatings and 
plastic products) was cut from 22 
cents to 15.2 cents a pound. Phtha- 
lic anhydride was reduced from 21 
cents to 17 cents a pound. 

Oronite, a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, is a major 
supplier of petrochemicals. It has 
production facilities in Richmond 
and El Segundo, Calif., and Oak 
Point, La. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 114 


Structural fabricators expect grad- 
ual quickening in activity as the 
spring building season approaches. 
Eastern shops are becoming more 
selective in estimating tonnage. 
Some are not competing for beam 
and stringer work because of the 
low prices. Most could handle 
more shopwork but are not going 
after many jobs because of the low 
prices quoted. 

Structural mills are enjoying bet- 
ter business than they’ve had in 
months, but they still have surplus 
capacity. The pickup they’ve re- 
cently experienced is traced to 
stronger demand on carbuilding ac- 
count. There has been some tight- 
ening in deliveries on wide flange 
sections, but, in general, standard 
shape deliveries range only two to 
four weeks. 

Practically all New England 
structural shops are now accepting 
some bridge tonnage, but they’re 
buying plain material only to cover 
firm contracts. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


5850 tons, superstructure, 
terstate bridge, contract No. 1, project 
1-35-3, St. Louis Bay Section, Wisconsin- 
Minnesota, to American Bridge Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

1650 tons, superstructure, Duluth-Superior in- 
terstate bridge, contract 2, project 1-35-3, 
Howard’s Pocket Section, Wisconsin-Minne- 
sota, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


Duluth-Superior in- 


1200 tons, Puget Sound drydock No. 6, to 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle; Man- 
son Construction & Engineering Co., Seat- 


tle, and associates, general contractors. 

500 tons, structurals and bars, propellent de- 
velopment facilities, Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Ala., to Wilkes Steel Co., Birm- 
ingham (structurals), and Virginia Steel 
Co., Birmingham (reinforcing); Daniels 
Construction Co., Birmingham, general con- 
tractor. 

445 tons, grade M, medium tensile, General 
Stores Supply Office, Navy, Philadelphia, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


6140 tons, tainter gates, Markland locks and 
dam, Ohio River; bids Mar. 10, tentative 
date, to the U. S. Engineer, Louisville. 

1500 tons, exposition buildings, Portland, 
Oreg.; Hoffman Construction Co., Portland, 
low on the general contract. 


650 tons, two 9-span composite WF beam 
bridges, two 3-span composite WF beam 
bridges, and one single-span WF beam 
bridge, contracts 1, 2, and 3, Middlesex, 


STEEL MILL 
WORKS MANAGER 


Bar Rolling and Fabricating Mill 


Eastern United States has open- 
ing for Works Manager. 
Age 40-55 


Address Box 732, STEEL 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


BERRY BEARING COMPANY 


Bearing Headquarters 
Since 19.20 


Phone: DAnube 6-6800 
2633 S. Michigan Ave. » Chicago 16, Ill 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


2) 200-Ton HPM ‘‘Fastraverse’’? Draw 
Presses; type CU-2; complete. $12,500.00/ 
each, both $24,000.00. 

2) SWIFT Spot Welders; 75 KVA, model 
#12. $1500.00/each. 

1) TAYLOR-WINFIELD Horizontal Seam 
Welder; 50 KVA. $2,250.00. 

1) MOREY #4 Turret Lathe. $2,250.00. 

1) New HPM 2500# Radial Pump; model 
# 3120-185. $1,750.00, 


Equipment 440 Volts, Like-New Condition, 
F.O.B. Birmingham, Loaded Common 
Carrier. 


ALEX BORDERS, MACHINERY 


4305 Morris Avenue’ Birmingham 12, Ala. 
Telephone: LYric 2-6902 


Positions Wanted 


REGISTERED STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
EXPERIENCED IN MODERN STEEL MILL 
FOUNDATION DESIGN, DESIGN COORDINA- 
TION AND ESTIMATION, DESIRES RESPON- 
SIBLE POSITION OR DESIGN AND DETAIL 
WORK ON CONTRACT BASIS. REPLY BOX 
NO. 733, STEEL, PENTON BLDG., CLEVE- 


| LAND 13, OHIO. 
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» Don’t get caught 
in an Inventory Squeeze! 


Too much inventory can really jam you up, in 
gmore ways than one. You not only incur sub- 
stantial initial costs that tie up your capital, 
but also find that the costs piled up by scrap, 
wastage, obsolescence, maintenance, handling 
and cutting equipment, taxes and insurance are 
prohibitive. In addition, valuable floor space is 
unavailable for other uses, such as heat-treating 
or machining operations. 


Turn all this around, and you see the many 
positive benefits made available to you by your 
local Wheelock-Lovejoy Steel Service Center. 
W-L Warehouse Service offers complete facil- 
ities, service and stocks... complete handling 
and cutting facilities... fast delivery... personal 
service by expert W-L metallurgists who'll give 
you technical information on grades, applica- 
tions, physical properties, tests, heat treatin g,ete. 


Add up all the advantages, and you'll agree 
that it makes good sense to deal with W-L. 
Write today for Wheelock-Lovejoy Data Sheets. 


WHEELOCK, 
LOVEJOY 


& COMPANY, INC. 


132 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


AMERICAN STEEL } 


WAREHOUSE ASS'N, 


WAREHOUSE SERVICE—Cambridge e Cleveland e 

Chicago ¢ Hillside, N. J. ¢ Detroit ¢ Buffalo e Cincinnati 
e AGENTS — Southern Engineering Company, Charlotte, 
N. C. e Sanderson-Newbould, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto. 
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Vt.; bids Mar. 6, Montpelier, Vt.; esti- 
mates also on each contract separately; 
concrete reinforcing bar requirements, 380 
tons. 

400 tons, four-span rolled beam composite 
bridge, East Hartford, Conn.; White Oak 
Excavators Inc., Plainville, Conn., low on 
the general contract; also 345 tons, steel 
piles and 85 tons of reinforcing bars. 

130 tons, also 35 tons of reinforcing, Wash- 
ington State, two slab bridges, Grant Co.; 
bids to Olympia, Wash., Feb. 17. 

Unstated, $1.7 million addition to Olympia 
Brewing Co.’s brewhouse, Tumwater, 
Wash.; bids soon; Wohleb & Wohleb, Olym- 
pia, engineer. . 

Unstated, 50-bed hospital, Kotzebue, Alaska; 
Chris Berg Inc., Seattle, low bidder to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


298 tons, road crossing, King County, Wash- 
ington State, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle; Scarsella Construction 
Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

155 tons, bridge, King County, Washington 
State, to James D. English Steel Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Dale M. Madden, Seattle, 
general contractor, low at $230,132. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


3650 tons, Markland locks and dam, Ohio 
River; tentative bid date Mar. 10, U. Ss. 
Engineer, Louisville, Ky. 

180 tons, highway projects, Douglas and Jo- 
sephine Counties, Oregon; general contracts 
placed. 

85 tons, highway bridge, Pierce County, 
Washington State; bids to Olympia, Wash., 


Feb. 17. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 


415 tons, high tensile hull plates, Puget Sound 
naval shipyard, Bremerton, Wash., to Wick- 
wire Spencer Div., Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

200 tons, including shapes, two freight barges, 
to Todd Shipyards Corp., Seattle; by Foss 
Launch & Tug Co., Seattle. 

175 tons, medium tensile grade M, carbon hull 
plates, General Stores Supply Office, Navy, 
Philadelphia, to Kaiser Steel Corp., New 
York. 


PLATES PENDING 


477 tons, surplus sheet steel piling, Rocky 
Reach project, Washington State; purchase 
bids invited Feb. 27 by Chelan County 
P.U.D. No. 1, Wenatchee, Wash. 

135 tons, 3/16 by 96 by 343 in., hot-rolled 
carbon, U.S. Coast Guard yard, Curtis 
Bay, Baltimore; bids Feb. 23. 

100 tons, steel water storage tank, Manzano 
Base, New Mexico; bids Mar. 5, U. Ss. En- 
gineer, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


PIPE . e e 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


400 tons, 6 and 8 in. water pipe, Everett, 
Wash., to U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Seat- 
tle; also, 48 tons 3 in., to the Pacific 
States Cast Iron-Pipe Co., Seattle. 

210 tons, 6 to 12 in., for Tacoma, Wash., to 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Seattle. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


300 tons or more, 4 to 8 in.; bids to Silver 
Lake Water District, Seattle, Feb. 9. 


RAILS, CARS... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


New York Central, 1000 seventy-ton  self- 
clearing hopper cars, to its Despatch Shops, 
Hast Rochester, N. Y. These are in addi- 
tion to 500 cars of similar type recently 
placed with the same shops by the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, a subsidiary of New 
York Central. Expenditures for both lots 
will total around $13 million. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 200 seventy ton, 
three pocket, open top hoppercars, to Green- 
ville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa. 


STEEL 


